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Exotically Grand Are These Weeping Deodar Cedars at Tittinhurst, Sunningdale, England 


Attend the 34th National Shade Tree Conference, Asheville, N. C., August 25-29 
Silvicide Equipment and Methods For Use Samuel F. Potts 
A Layman’s Method of Diagnosing Tree Troubles Richard].Campana 


July-August, 1958 The Journal of Amaucan Arbouculture Vol. 18, No. 5 
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A Ten-Year-Old Scanlon Red Maple 
(Acer rubrum conica: Seanlon) (Plant Patent No. 1722) at the Rancho. This and a duplicate 
sized tree are the largest existant specimens, since the mature parent tree was cut down nine, 
years ago. Shown holding the newly issued Patent is Ed Scanlon, who discovered and developed 
the tree. 
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down in ARMSTRONG-LINA at the 
NSTC. Hope the weather is all NORMIE 
SAYS IT IS—which it PROBABLY 
ISN’T, but anyway DON’T MISS, they 
say ASHEVILLE is a WONDERFUL 
SPOT. 


@ If I NEEDED ANY INCENTIVE to 
MAKE PLANS for a RETURN TRIP 
TO EUROPE next spring, it was sup- 
plied by HENRY VINK, PARKS DIREC- 
TOR AT ROTTERDAM. HENRY sent 
me some BEAUTIFUL SLIDES of 
KWANZAN AND SHOGETSU CHERRY 
(standards) on streets, in full bloom— 
that did it. Now I’m a cinch—and also 
I’m told that PAN-AMERICAN will 
have the new DOUGLAS JETS going— 
6 HOURS FROM NEW YORK TO LON- 
DON—that’s for me. 


@ OTHER SLIDES sent by HENRY 
VINK showed the NICE LITTLE GLOBE 
HEADED MAZZARD CHERRY (P. 
avium Schnee) in FULL BLOOM. What 
a SWEET THING. Had a picture of it 
on page 11 of Vol. 18 *1. This SHOULD 
BE the small globe WE HAVE NEEDED 
to augment the GLOBE LOCUST and 
GLOBE NORWAY for street tree work. 


@ WILLIS WAGENER penned a short 
note about the OVER-AVERAGE RAIN- 
FALL in SOU. CALIF—the first in 6 
years—“SHOULD HELP THE TREES” 
—they need it badly WAG, from the look 
we have had in RECENT TRIPS the 
past FEW YEARS. 


@ FRED POTTS writes from CRAW- 
FORD, MISS., where he is hibernating 
while settling some private affairs, TO 
Ask if WE KNOW of anyone USING 
MIST BLOWERS ERECTED ON SKY- 
LIFTS—to spray down on the TOPS OF 
TREES—no we don’t—DO ANY OF 
YOU DEAR READERS? 


HIf it DOESN’T STOP RAINING 
around here I’m going to MOVE BACK 
TO SOU CALIF. Just kidding but it 
has been “UNUSUAL” here this sum- 
mer—NOT A WEEK has gone by 
without ONE OR TWO good, high pow- 
ered SHOWERS OR DELUGES. 


@ BESSE HOWELLS’ many friends in 
the PLANT PROPAGATORS SOCIETY 
will be SORRY TO LEARN that she has 
RESIGNED AS GARDEN EDITOR of 
the CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER. 
BESSE had done a SPLENDID JOB of 
advocating the use of GOOD TREES and 
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ALONG THE WA 


@ We'll SEE YOU SOON—we hope, 


With . 
EDW. SCANLON 


eight year tenure. Her FUTURE 
PLANS are NOT KNOWN. 


@ IRMA BARTELL, assistant to Besse 
for some years becomes the NEW GAR- 
DEN EDITOR and WISH HER all 
KINDS OF SUCCESS. 


@ Took a NICE RIDE around the 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN §sar- 
boretum with BILL LONGNECKER, 
Prof. of Landscape Architecture. BILL 
has some REAL NICE THINGS going— 
with all of the NEW AND UNUSUAL 
TREES on trial. 


@ ONE THING I FORGOT to mention 
in my story on Europe was the EXCEL- 
LENCE OF THE BREAD found in 
EVERY COUNTRY I visited — even 
Russia. It was SOLID, CRUNCHY AND 
TASTY, the kind you could MAKE A 
MEAL ON. But WE HAVE THE 
BEEF—can’t beat our STRIP STEAKS. 


@ JOHN SIEBENTHALER, BARRETT 
COLE and KEN VOGT stopped by the 
Rancho to LOOK AT THE COLLEC- 
TION several weeks ago. BARRETT 
had to leave early. While SITTING 
AROUND nursing A TALL COOL ONE 
a TERRIFIC STORM hit. Couldn’t throw 
them out in that—so DUG OUT SOME 
STEAKS, donned rain gear and barbe- 
cued in the SLASHING RAIN. NO 
PNEUMONIA, must have been the 
SNAKE BITE MEDICINE. It broke up 
at midnite — WOW! 


@ This was a BUSY SUMMER for 
PILGRIMS at the Rancho. JOHN VAN 
CAMP OF ROCKFORD, ILL. en a trip 
to SEE TREES, dropped in and got a 
TOUR OF CLEVELAND STREETS 
Was kind of surprised to see HOW 
SOME of those plantings were GROW- 
ING UP. The EVODIAS, LITTLELEAF 
LINDENS, FRUITLESS MULBERRY 
and GLOBE LOCUSTS look real good. 


@ISN’T IT FUNNY what a LOW 
DOWN BUM a DOG makes of vou when 
YOU ARE EATING. They WIGGLE 
and BEG and IMPLORE WITH THOSE 
EYES that insist YOU ARE STARVING 
them to death—and they ALWAYS WIN. 


@ WILBUR WRIGHT. PARKS DIREC- 
TOR of ROCHESTER and CAL REY- 
NOLDS, CITY FORESTER paid us a 
pleasant visit. They were VISITING 
OTHER CITIES to see how the OTHER 
HALF LIVES AND DOES with trees. 
COME BACK AGAIN lads when we all 
have more time. 


@ This HUMID RAINY SUMMER has 
induced a SECOND FLOWERING 
PERIOD in many plants. MAGNOLIA 
SOULANGECANA, here and around 
Philadelphia, have bloomed in LATE 
JULY. A nice M. LILLIFLORA NIGRA 
is covered with blossoms at the Rancho, 
while RHODOS AROUND the house are 
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BLOOM OF CRABS soon—and then 
NOTHING NEXT SPRING. 


@ The MEN’S GARDEN CLUBS OF 
AMERICA is holding its annual conven- 
tion in Cleveland Aug. 16 to 23. The 
GARDEN WRITERS OF AMERICA 
will be here at the same time and we 
have MADE ARRANGEMENTS with 
GRETCHEN HARSHENBERGER 
(Household Mag) to show them the 
TREES AT THE RANCHO on the 20th. 
—just so it doesn’t rain. 


@ Saw GEORGE LEWIS IN MEDIA the 
other day. Old SLIM JIM is no slimer 
and just as ornery—KNOW where I 
FOUND his latest issue of TREES MAG 
—ask Georgie when you SEE HIM at 
ASHEVILLE. 


@ OUR REDWOOD (S. gigantea) is 
AGAIN GROWING like mad. FIVE 
FEET LAST YEAR, and about THREE 
so far. Don’t know WHAT IT GOT 
INTO but maybe I should DIG IT UP 
and find out. Too bad it ISN’T RE- 
LIABLY HARDY hereabouts, everyone 
admires it VERY MUCH. 


@ Another tree that is FLOWERING 
PROFUSELY here is MAACKIA AMU- 
RENSIS. This is a REAL HANDSOME 
THING. The flower is a NARROW 
SPIKE about 6 or 7 inches long, with 
FOUR OR FIVE IN A CLUSTER — 
creamy white. The foliage is a DARK 
RICH GREEN, compound—it makes a 
nice round head. THANKS TO DON 
WYMAN for this addition to the Rancho. 
A SHORT STREET of them in CLEVE- 
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About ear ago we were fortunte in obtaining a set of 


Elwes Henry’s, “The Trees of Great Britain and Ire- 
land.” Th a voluminous work of seven volumes with a 
separate of illustrations for each volume. Each volume is 
a treasure house of clippings and marginal notes supplied by 
the origi wner who was contemporary with the authors 
and evide! friend of both. 

In glancing thru Vol. 1. several days ago a clipping from 
the London Times of Sept. 12, 1931, altho the set was pub- 
lished in 1906, was noticed. This clipping was written by an 
anonymous correspondent and so closely parallels the editorial 
thinking of TREES for the past 20 years we thought it would 
make fascinating reading. Some of this philosophy must have 
rubbed off England as we observed on our trip to that 
beautifu itry of trees last fall! And we are most happy 


to observe that it is rapidly gaining momentum in the United 
States by the sound thinking public tree planters. 

The pie s titied, “Flowering Trees for Avenues.” 

“In th intry avenues of trees are less often planted than 


of old, ny rate in the grand manner. The old avenues 
were usl ‘f deciduous forest trees like oak and beech, 
though weet or horse chestnut, and lime were used occa- 
sionally. As with most plantings of big trees, posterity usually 
. 5 gee - 
reaped t ward of the original planter’s industry, and with 
such is inevitable. It is less inevitable with some 
coniferous trees like the Sequoia, for example, of which the 


avenue at Bearwood is probably the outstanding example in 
the South of England; and still less so with the smaller flow- 
ering trees. Even in their prime the latter nearly always lack 
the stately quality of timber trees, and to that extent may be 
ruled out where that quality is thought essential to an 
approach. But what they lack in magnificence and stature is 
made up in their flowering beauty, and for the approach to a 
place of moderate size they are as much in the picture as an 
avenue of large trees would be out of it. There are many such 
avenues in the Southern countries, but they are far less common 
than they might be. The plan is not an experiment, and, if the 
choice of tree is sound, the result should not be any more in 


doubt than is the effect of the apple-lined roads of Bavaria in 
May. 


The choice of flowering trees will depend largely on the 
surroundings; in a country of edible cherries, for example, as 
on the Chilterns or in Kent, choice might fall less on the flow- 
ering cherries than on laburnum or crab, or thorn, of which 
there are many kinds, almond or pear, with all its ramifications, 
whitebeam, or the smaller maples. Anyone who knows the 
variety of the whitebeam (Pyrus aria) called majestica can 
picture to himself the beauty of an avenue of the tree, 100 
vards or more long, in spring and again in autumn. This 
silvery-leaved tree is rather larger than other wild pears, and 
in fertile ground may eventually be too large for a small place 
—a point that should be kept in mind. The only objection to 
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an avenue of laburnum trees is the need for regular renewal 
of the trees, which are not naturally long-lived. In these hard 
times an avenue of that fine maple, Acer griseum, of Davidia, 
of Staphylea holocarpa var. rosea, or of Clerodendron fargesti 
is beyond the reach of all but the most affluent; but neither 
Paul’s scarlet thorn nor the Siberian crab (Pyrus baccata) is 
ruinous, and some of the pink hawthorn are as cheap as they 
are beautiful. The purple crabs are still, perhaps, too dear for 
all but a short avenue, but there is a long list of Japanese 
cherries that lend themselves to the purpose at reasonable cost. 

An avenue of birches would no doubt be something of a 
novelty and of unquestionable beauty, and of birches there is 
almost endless choice of species and varieties for all purses. 
Where there is any doubt about the richness of the soil, how- 
ever, choice may fall on the common silver birch, though it is 
not an ideal tree for chalky or limy soils. Where money is no 
object the chestnut-colour of the bark of the Chinese birch, 
Betula albosinensis septentrionalis, should be a perennial de- 
light in winter as wel! as in summer. One of the cornels, 
Cornus controversa, lends itself well to the purpose in view, 
and some of the American thorns, like the July-flowering 


Kansas Gov. Signs Arbor Day Bill 





International Horticultural Exhibition In Rotterdam 1960 


A grand horticultural exposition has 
been in the working stage for some 


the finest and rarest varieties. 
plete Rose Garden has also been com- 


Crataegus cordata the (Washington thorn) or C. tomentosa, 
for instance, are no whit behind it. In a favourable autumn 
the last-named colours well, as does the cockspur thorn, and in 
planning an avenue of flowering trees the colour of the falling 
leaf should always be kept in view. 


The distance between one tree and the next will depend on 
the variety, but unless, like the plane trees in the Mall, the 
normal initial distance is halved for the removal of alternate 
trees at maturity, close planting is a mistake. There should be 
daylight between the trees. Beginners should keep the ultimate 
size of the tree in mind, and if they are in doubt about it refer 
to Bean’s standard book on trees and shrubs for information 
on the point. In the first few years an avenue of saplings may 
look gawky, but if they are cared for they will soon shoot up 
and reward the lanter.” 


The hard times the writer referred to several times was of 
course, the great depression. We hope that experience is well 
behind us, but altho it has taken years to catch on the phil- 
osophy and practice of Garden Trees for City Streets is before 
us and will be for many a pleasant year. _ 


(left) Gov. Geo. 
Docking of .Kan- 
sas signs Arbor 
Day Bill (L. to R.) 
Chas. Bradwell; 
Fred Wagner, Pres. 
Arborists 
Glenn 
John 
Vernon 
Cooper; Hugh 
Thompson. 


Kansas 
Ass’n; 
Banks; 
Firsching; 
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Ray Keen, Kansas Arborist Ass’n placing 
name tag on tree—Arbor Day March 28, 
1958. 


A com- 





months now and is announced here for 
the first time. Plans for the exposition 
are grandiose in scale and have the back- 
ing of a three million Guilder (about 
$750,000) appropriation by the city of 
Rotterdam, Holland. 


To be devoted to this display will be 
a 120 acre city park and two Ahoy Halls 
comprising 45,000 square feet of space. 
The show will start in March of 1960 


and continue to late fall. 


The first show will open March 10 
with the famous Holland Tulips. Space 
for this exhibit is already sold out. This 
will be followed by displays of Shrubs— 
Flowers—Potted Plants—Roses—Car- 
nations — Dahlias— Mums, and _ of 
course carefully selected Trees. 


The park where the exposition will 
be held has been planted with a Rhodo- 
dendron Walk using over 5000 plants of 


pletely planted. 

Growers from all countries in the 
world are invited to participate and to 
display their finest plant materials. 

This will be the same year in which 
the Ghent (Belgium) Floralies show is 
held—this is a special exhibit, held every 
five years, in which the specialties are 
Azalea indica, palms and hot house 
plants. A visit to Europe in 1960 will 
enable the visitor to include both the 
Rotterdam and Ghent shows in his itin- 
erary. 





Position Wanted 











City Forester with five years’ experience 
in nursery and city forestry looking for new 
opportunities and responsibilities. B. S. in 
Forestry from Purdue University. Married, 
with three children. Write TREES, Box 
5-CIG, Olmsted Falls, Ohio. 


~mer 


FOR YOUR CALENDAR 


Ohio Nurserymen’s Association Summer 
Meeting, August 12-13-14, Sandusky Area 
and Lake Erie Islands. Star Dust Motel 
Headquarters. 


Men’s Garden Club, National Convention in 
Cleveland, August 19-22, 1958. 


National Shade Tree Conference, General 
Headquarters, Battery Park Hotel, Ashe- 
ville, N. C., August 25-29, 1958. 


Seventeenth Annual Short Course on Road- 
side Development will be held in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, October 7, 8, 9, 10, 1958. 


Plant Propagators Society, Wade Park 
Manor Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio, December 
4-6, 1958. 


Gr 








Asheville Site of 34th 


Once again the National Shade Tree 


Conference has gone south of the Mason- 
Dixon line This time to Asheville, 
North Carolina — and the time is this 
month, Aug. 25-29. 


In the cool mountain air and mag- 
nificent scenery of the region this 34th 
meeting of the Conference could easily 
go down in the annals of the organiza- 
tion as the most charming, pleasant and 
profitable of a long line of splendid 
educational meetings. 

One of the places to see will be the 
famous Biltmore Estate, erected in 1895 
by the late George Vanderbilt. It is a 
French Renaissance chateau of classic 
design and considered one of the great 
houses in America. It was landscaped by 
Frederick Law Olmsted and is believed 


to be the finest example of landscape 
design in America. 

In addition to a visit to this famous 
home, the salubrious air and other forms 
of southern hospitality should make this 
a meeting you cannot stay away from. 

PROGRAM 


Sunday, August 24 


(All meetings held in the City Audi- 
torium, unless otherwise noted). 
P. M. 
2:00—N.S.T.C. Executive Committee 


meeting. Battery Park Hotel 


6:30—N.S.T.C. Executive Committee 
dinner. Battery Park Hotel. 

8:00—-N.A.A. Executive Committee 
meeting. Battery Park Hotel 

VUonday, August 25 

A.M. 

8 :00—Courtesy Coffee with Exhibitors 

9 :00—Registration — Exhibit Floor, 
City Auditorium 

10:30—Official Opening of 34th Con- 
vention by President Marvin E. 
Fowler 
Invocation 
Welcome to Asheville 
{ppointment of Convention 
Committees 

11:00—J mportant Factors foraStronger 
{merica — Erle Cooke, Jr., 
Vice-President Delta Airlines, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

P.M. 
Visit the Commercial Exhibits 

2:00—Effect of Drought on Plant 
Growth — Dr. Kenneth W. 
Reisch, Dept. of Horticulture, 
Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio 

2:45—New or Promising Develop- 


nts in Miticides for Shade 


T'rees—Dr. C. C. Hamilton, 
New Jersey Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, New Bruns- 
wick, N. ie 


> a 
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3:45—Tools and Equipment for Es- 
tate, Industrial Grounds and 
Park Maintenance — Fred 
Galle, Ida Cason 
Chipley, Ga. 

4:30—The Determination of Nutrient 
Requirements of Trees by Fo- 
liar Analysis — Dr. Thomas 
Cannon, Dept. of Horticulture 
North Caroline State College, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Evening 

Program under the auspices of the 

Southern Chapter, National Shade Tree 

Conference. 

5 :45—Cocktail Party — George Van- 
derbilt Hotel 

8 :30—Hospitality Party—City Audi- 
torium 

Tuesday, August 26 


Gardens, 


A.M. 

7:30—Past Presidents Breakfast— 

Battery Park Hotel 

Courtesy Coffee with the Ex- 

hibitors 

8 :30—Registration — Exhibit Floor, 
City Auditorium 

Split Sessions 

9:00—Section 1—National Arborists 
Association meeting — Battery 
Park Hotel. 

9:00—Insurance Requirements of the 
Arborist—Oscar Warner, Land- 
scape Forester, Waterbury, 
Conn. Safety Pays in Dollars 
and Cents and Public Relations 
—D. E. Featherstone, Safety 
Supervisor, Duke Power Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Selecting and Training Em- 
ployees — Frank E. Kowalk, 
Farrens Tree Surgeons, Inc., 
Jacksonville, Florida 

11:00—Annual Business Meeting for 
members of N.A.A. 

9:30—Section 2 — Municipal Arbori- 
culture—City Auditorium—For 
municipal arborists, city forest- 
ers, shade tree commissioners, 
park superintendents, etc. 
Introductory Remarks — Ar- 
nold Peterson, Supt., Dept. of 
Parks and Recreation, Wil- 
mington, N. C. 
Planting Trees in Downtown 
and Business Districts — Ross 
McIntire, Supt. Street Trees, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Care and Maintenance of Street 
and Park Trees — Lynn M. F. 
Harriss, Oakland Park Dept., 
Oakland, Calif. 
The Use of Stump Cutters in 
Municipal Arboriculture—John 


Michalko, Div. of Shade Trees, 


8 :00 








N.S. T. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Discussion 

12:00 Noon 
Keynote Luncheon—City Audi- 
torium 
Address—Hon. Luther Hodges, 
Governor of the State of North 
Carolina 


a 


P.M. 

2:15-——The Best in Trees and Shrubs 
for the Southeast—Alden R. 
Eaton, Landscape Supt., Colon- 


ial Williamsburg, Williams- 
burg, Va. 
3:00—Fire Blight—Its Nature and 


Control—Prof. F. C. Strong, 
Dept. of Botany and Plant 
Pathology, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, East Lansing, Mich. 

3 :45—Business Session 

Evening 

6:30—National Arborists Association 
Dinner—Battery Park Hotel 
Wednesday, August 27 

A.M. 

8:00 





Courtesy Coffee with the Ex- 

hibitors 

8 :30—Registration — Exhibit Floor, 
City Auditorium 

9:00—Fundamentals of Pruning— 
Prof. Henry Orr, Dept. of Hor- 
trculture, Alabama Polytechnic 
Institution, Auburn, Alabama 

10:00—Buses leave for Biltmore Estate 

10:30—Commercial Equipment Dem- 
onstrations 

P.M. 

1 :00—Box Lunch 

2:00—Tours of the Biltmore House 
and Gardens 

5 :00—Buses return to hotels. 

Evening 

8:15—Open Meeting—City Auditor- 
ium—For the citizens of Ashe- 
ville, visitors and members of 
the National Shade Tree Con- 
ference 
Some Interesting European 
Planis and Gardens—Prof. L. 
C. Chadwick Dept. of Horti- 
culture, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio 
Thursday, August 28 

A.M. 

8:00 





Courtesy Coffee with the Ex- 

hibitors 

8 :30—Registration — Exhibit Floor, 
City Auditorium 

9 :30—Public Utility Arboriculture 

Moderator—George D. Blair, 

Forestry Consulting Services, 


Jackson, Mich. 

Chemical Brush Control—C. J. 
Steinhauer, Charlotte, N. C. 
Safety is Good Business—Mar- 
tin L. Davey, Jr., President, 
(Continued on Page 23) 
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Silvicide Equipment And Methods For Use Along 


Power Lines And In 


By S. F. Potts 
Entomologist, Formerly with the U. 8S. 
Forest Service, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture 


Selective chemicals enable foresters to 
thin, release, and favor one species over 
another. The concentrated spray method 
of application, from the ground or from 
the air, will enable the forester to cover 
both large and small areas quickly and 
cheaply. For example, as little as one to 
three quarts of 2, 4, 5-T ester can be 
used in 2 to 3 gallons of final spray per 
acre to effectively release conifers from 
aggressive, competing hardwoods of any 
size. 

The use of silvicides in forestry is 
only in its infancy. Nevertheless, the 
following uses have been demonstrated. 

1. The control of undesirable plant 
and tree species, as in the preparation of 
area for planting. 

2. Releasing coniferous seedlings and 
trees (both natural and planted) that 
are being crowded out by undergrowth, 
hardwood sprouts, or overstory. 

3. Control of brush along power lines, 
trails, and roadways through the forests. 

For any efficient silvicidal job it is 
necessary to evaluate the requirements 
including that for application equipment, 
methods, and cost. From this evaluation 
must come the answers to such questions 
as: Do we want all of the growth 
cleared or are we satisfied with thinning 
it out a bit? Is it composed of dense, tall 
brush and trees or is there a clump here 
and there? What species are involved 
or predominant? Is the area readily 
accessible to spray equipment or will it 


require some special effort to get 
through and make the application? 


What are the hazards—stumps, rocks, 
terrain, drift, etc.? Size of area is im- 
portant too, because it costs more per 
unit area to treat small areas than large 
ones. 

Cost is the meat of any silvicidal pro- 
gram. To reduce cost and increase speed 
and ease of coverage we must look to 
four categories as follows: (1) cheaper 
and more phytotoxic, selective chemicals, 
(2) effective methods for using less 
total chemical per acre, (3) methods for 
using less diluent and total spray volume 
per acre, and (4) cheaper, lighter, and 
more mobile spray equipment. In all of 
these categories, except the first one, we 
must depend on equipment and appica- 
tion methods. An example of selecting 
the cheapest effective chemical for con- 
trol of willows is the use of 2, 4-D 
amine (which costs $2.70 per gallon) in- 


Fig. 3. Six H. P. 
mist blower mount- 
ed on Caterpillar 
tractor for 
application. 


forest 


stead of 2, 4, 5-T (which costs $9.00 to 
$10.00 per gallon). 

Foliage’ applications of one to two 
quarts 2, 4, 5-T per acre costs about 
$2.25 to $5.00 per acre for the chemicals 
alone. Cost of labor and equipment will 
vary according to conditions referred to 
later. 

Kinds of Treatment 

Application of silvicides may be classi- 
fied as to foliage, basal stem, and stump 
or stubble. Foliage application is the 
quickest and best adapted way to treat 
for the first time over to convert growth 
to a relatively non-woody plant area. 
This method is limited to seasonal op- 
eration. 

Basal Stem treatment is particularly 
useful to control sparse infestations in- 
accessible to other spray equipment; and 
for treating stems that survive foliage 
applications. Treatment can be made 
any time, preferably during the dormant 
period without chance of injury to sen- 
sitive crops. This permits use of man 
power during the off-season. Relatively 
inexpensive equipment is required. How- 
ever, it is not as economical or as widely 
applicable as foliar sprays and stems 
larger than 2 inches diameter are diffi- 
cult to kill. A high labor cost is involved 
because each stem must be thoroughly 
wet on all sides at the ground line. To 
obtain desired results it is important to 
apply sufficient liquid to assure physical 
run-down outside the stem to the root 
crown, bud, or transition zone of the 
plant. Knapsack or round back com- 
pressed air sprayers are more often used 
to apply the chemicals. However, a use- 
ful light power unit consists of a 4 H. P. 
gas engine, % inch gear pump, and two 
lines of light hose with a suitable nozzle, 
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gun and shut-off valve attached to each 
line of hose. The chemicals are used at 
5 times the concentration of dilute sprays 
i.e., 16 pounds 2, 4, 5-T acid or more 
per 100 gallons of No. 2 fuel or diesel 
oil, or 1 pint in 2% gallons of oil. To 
aid in marking, up to 60% of the oil in 


the mixture can be supplied from 
strained black carbon waste oils of fill- 
ing stations and garages. White strings 
may also be used to lay out spraying 
lanes of 40 to 60 feet in width to help 
guide the spray men. 

Kinds of Treatment* 

*This subject is discussed in detail in 
a book by the writer entitled, “Applica- 
tion Equipment, Chemicals and Meth- 
ods.” Pub. by Industry Publications, 
Box 31, Caldwell, N. J. 

Stumps should be thoroughly wetted 
at time of cutting to reduce sprouting. 
This practice is relatively inexpensive 
from a labor standpoint, especially when 
stump diameter is greater than two 
inches. Usually one man treats the 
stumps behind a regular cutting crew. 
Ammate may be applied as crystals at the 
rate of 2 ounces per 6 inches of diameter, 
or thoroughly wetting with concentrate 
solution of 4 to 6 lbs. per gallon of 
water. The 2, 4, 5-T esters are used at 
16 to 20 lbs. per 100 gallons of oil (or 
1 pint per 2.5 gallons of diesel oil) to 
thoroughly wet the stump as for the 
basal stem application. 

Foliage Sprays. The 2, 4-D weed 
killers will control certain species as 
willow, alder, sumac, elderberry, bram- 
bles, raspberry, blackberry, and other 
easier to control woody plants. How- 
ever, it is not sufficiently effective 
against most dominant hardwoods like 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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Reflections of a Wandering Arborist In 
Europe and England—and Ireland 
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A gas station in Paris nicely enhanced by the use of Globe Locusts. How much nicer those 
things of horror along our streets and roads would look if so embellished. 


looking characters that were roaming 
the Champs Elysees and Tuilleries Gar- 
dens; so I wandered down a side street, 
Rue La Boetie and about two blocks 
down saw a dump with the imposing 
name of Hotel D’angelterre (not to be 
confused with the imposing hostelry of 
the same name in Copenhagen). What 
a fleabag!—but it was any old port in 
a storm, and this believe me was an old 
port. The racketeer back of the desk 
said he had a room at 3200 francs. 
Translated this is about eight dollars, or 
exactly the same that I paid the night 
before in Vienna for a regal room in 
the historic and charming Hotel Im- 
perial. I took it. 


The place had one of those funny 
cage-like elevators that rises in the stair 
well—open on all four sides and it rat- 
tled and clanked while you tried to keep 
from swallowing your tongue. But I 
reassured myself, it must be safe, it’s 


been like this since the Revolution. The 
room was not 4-0, but it was clean, so 
—at that it wasn’t as bad as some Navy 
barracks I’ve slept in. 

Before I forget it tho I’d like’ to 
warn any pipe smokers contemplating a 
European trip. Take plenty of your 
favorite brand with you. I ran out in 
Vienna and suffered agony the remain- 
der of the trip—with one little inter- 
lude, supplied by a tin of Prince Albert, 
which I picked up in a shop in Paris, 
for the princely sum of 320 francs (six 
bits). All of the different brands I 
tried were stringy and twisted like hair 
in a mattress, and very moist and 
blended not at all to my taste. Even 
in England, with their wealth of pipe 
shops, about which more later, do not 
carry the types of pipe tobacco we have 
here and the prices are atrocious. 

After settling in my “castle” the 
search for which had consumed about 





three hours, I felt the pangs of hunger 
and went for a stroll down the world 
famous Champs Elysees. Someone in 
Munich had told me of a little restau- 
rant across from the Claridge Hotel. I 
went in, but it was nothing. However 
I ran into my first experience with an 
“T don’t like Americans” boy. He with 
another young fellow and three girls 
were seated at an adjoining table. I 
was having some difficulty with the 
cheese on a bowl of onion soup and the 
girls began to smile at my struggle. The 
little hero then mumbled something 
about why didn’t I go home—I told 
him it was a good idea but I wasn’t 
ready, would he like to help. A waiter 
with a “Speak English” sign came up 
and spoke to the jerk and shortly they 
left. ‘This was the only open experience 
I had and the feeling is much more ap- 
parent in Paris than any place | visited, 
but you could feel a little frostiness in 
several other places. 





The next morning I went to the of- 
fice of Mons. R. Joffet the Director of 
Parks for Paris. It was out quite a 
distance from where I was staying and 
was located in a beautiful large park- 
like area. After a few minutes I met 
Mr. Joffet but unfortunately his Eng- 
lish and my French were grossly inade- 
quate. Finally he called someone on 
the phone who spoke English and we 
conversed in this manner until I got my 
story over—altho thru correspondence 
he knew of my visit. I asked if the 
Cleveland Maples had arrived. They 
had not. And for that matter to this 
day I haven’t had a word to indicate 
that they were received. Finally I got 
over the idea that I had a letter from 
Mayor Celebrezze of Cleveland to the 
Mayor of Paris. I was told how to 
find the city hall and left. They have 
quite a greenhouse setup there, nothing 
to compare with the magnificent layout 
at Vienna, so I walked around. ‘There 
were a few interesting trees, but then 
it began to rain so 1 went back to the 
street, Avenue de la Porte d’Auteuil, 
caught a cab and went back downtown 
to the city hall. There I met the Direc- 
tor of Protocol and he made arrange- 
ments for a Mons. Dufour, who was in 
charge of street trees, to meet me the 
following morning. 


That night I took in the Blue Lido 
Club, but if you are interested in the 
latest Paris style creations you won’t 
see them on the dolls in this place. Its 
a real show, well staged and definitely is 
not a honky tonk. Paris really begins 
to hum after dark, but its a great big 
clip, a New Orleans Bourbon Street 
multiplied by a thousand. Having been 
clipped once or twice before I just 
meandered around watching new suck- 
ers being educated—and with their 


A 35 year old street of Globe Locusts—Rue des Batignolles. 








shaded but the trees soften the harsh buildings. 


A nice Zelkova ser- 
rata on the Ave- 


nue Foch. 


cockeyed rate of exchange they can do 
it, good. 

On Friday morning Mons. Dufour 
picked me up at the hotel and he had 
a very nice young lady, Madame Jacque- 





line Maguer, as interpreter. At the 

Arch of Triumph there is a confluence 

of avenues that merge to form the 

Champs Elysees. Around this circle 
Turn Page 
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This me of my visit on the 
prey rnoon, after completing my 
busin City Hall, to the Cathe- 
dral of } Dame. This 12th century 
mas as easily one of the most 
impr hts of the trip. It was 
awes ep back into the centuries 
on ent its storied portals. The 
patina nly age can impart to wood 
and st vas present in every corner 
and sl Chere was a rich mellow- 
ness tl had seen once before in the 
old n the Kremlin, and was to 
see Westminster Abbey. This 
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Vl for London was scheduled 
to leay + p. m. from Le Bourget air- 
port—t vas where Lindberg landed 
about 3 ago, he beat me to it a 
bit, bu le it. We had a late lunch 
and assured us it was just a 
stone to the airport. Joe Gor- 
dor have guys that can throw 
stor t far. We arrived just as 
they sing the gate. It was a 
Brit eas Aviation Corp., Vis- 
count shortly we zoomed up— 





across the English Channel was London 
and England and a lot of surprises—al!l 
pleasant. 

I certainly 


wasn’t sorry to leave 
Paris. It wasn’t very pleasant and per- 
sonally I think the place is badly over- 
rated. But, if you want night life, they 
have it. 

The trip across the English Channel 
in the Viscount was zipped off in about 
an hour. One of the things I got a big 
kick out of on all of the various Eu- 
ropean airlines was the way they began 
to peddle cigarettes and hooch the min- 
ute the plane left the ground. No tax 
up in the air and I guess, from the way 
the merchandise was gobbled up, quite a 
saving could be effected. But I still 
didn’t find any good pipe tobacco. I 
was seated with a pleasant Britisher. 
We talked of various things and | told 
him of my feelings about the resentment 
evinced toward Americans. He made 
a very typical to-the-point British state- 
ment that seemed to hit the nail squarely 
on the head—‘“You Americans” said he, 
“are now taking over the position held 
by Enzland for some two hundred years, 
and you must learn to be disliked.” 
That would seem to be the situation, so 
maybe a lot of this foreign policy tem- 
porizing is a waste of time and bullion 
—maybe we should drive ahead and let 
the chips fall. 

We arrived at London Airport about 
dusk—what a place this is. It spreads 
out all over the place. 1 think, as | 
recall the figure given me, it covers 36 
sq. miles. Anyway it’s huge and busy. 

Before I left home a friend, Jim Bines 
of Elyria, a city 20 miles west of Olm- 
sted Falls told me he was writing a 
close friend of his at Woking and he 
would like to have me visit him. 


Another nice busi- 
ness street planting 
of Globe 


in Paris. 


Locusts 


a letter from Harry Chase- 
more and a cordial invitation to visit 
with him and his family. 1 was re- 
luctant to do this and asked if he could 
put me up at an Inn nearby. When I 
landed I called Harry, as per plan, and 
he picked me up at the airport. This 
was the best thing that could have hap- 
pened. Woking is a delightful English 
village south of London and is sur- 
rounded by, or close to, many well 
known nurseries. It was only a short 
run to Woking and there I met Harry’s 
wife Mabel, his sister-in-law Dorothy 
and daughter Barbara. They insisted | 
use the room of their son who was away 
at school and I couldn’t resist the op- 
portunity to visit with this very pleasant 
English family. It was another of the 
highlights of the trip, quite unforget- 
table. 

In my letters I had told Harry of 
my desire to visit some old English Inns, 
so after dinner we took off for one right 
in Woking. It dates back to the 17th 
century and it was charming—old beams 
and all the color and atmosphere that 
only time imparts. While we were 
having our beer, the keeper to whom 
Harry had introduced me, came over 
to say that a chap has just entered whom 
I might like to meet. His name was 
John Straver the owner of Rosedale 
Nursery at nearby Chobham—but that 
wasn’t enough. Learning that I was 
from Ohio he asked if I knew his uncle 
in Mentor, Ohio, Gerald Klyne—to 
coin a phrase, its a small old world. To 
top it all off he said he would like to 
show me an old estate that had some 
fine trees. ‘his was the understatement 
of the century. We planned then to 
meet on Sunday for the trip to Tittin- 


1 received 


Soon f& hurst. 


‘The next day was Saturday and the 
Chasemores took me over to Wisley 
Gardens nearby. This is a trial garden 
maintained and operated by the Royal 
Horticultural Society. One outstand- 
ing feature that impressed me deeply 
was the arrangement of the trees. They 
were not jammed together in an “‘eco- 
logical” sequence as are most of the tree 
plantings in our arboreta and botanic 
gardens, but rather each tree has suf- 
ficient space in which to develop its nor- 
mal form. Also, and both of these fac- 
tors were also in vogue at Kew, the 
trees had been pruned as standards and 
not allowed to develop a multi-stem or 
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bush form. Some of our heavy thinkers 
feels that trees in a collection should not 
be trained. I think that is ridiculous 
and absurd. Any tree will branch from 
the ground unless grown under forest 
conditions or trained. 

The cherries I saw, serrulata types, 
make this one of the must stops on my 
return trip. One cherry in particular 
was lovely, Prunus Maackii, with its 
warm rich golden bark and_ shapely 
round head. It is a tree that should be 
used as an ornamental if for no other 
reason than its bark color. I didn’t 
have nearly enough time in this fascimat- 
ing place, but inasmuch as this whole 








trip was more or less a sort of shake- 
down cruise to find out what to go back 
and see, I merely placed Wisley high 
on the list. 

Sunday, about noon, Harry and I met 
John Straver and we took off. Tittin- 
hurst in Sunningdale is a 100 acre 
estate owned by Mrs. Mosenthal, a 
charming lady to whom | shall always 
be indebted for the privilege she accord- 
ed in permitting me to roam over this 
beautifully manicured paradise of trees. 
This was the only estate I had an op- 
portunity to see in England, but if there 
is any place with such magnificent trees 

(Turn Page) 
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Prunus Blireiana on an English roadside near Woking. This is a splendid red leaved tree 


with lovely pink flowers. 


a book on a shelf. I grabbed fast, it 
was “Ornamental Flowering Trees and 
Shrubs,” a report of a conference spon- 
sored by the Royal Horticultural Society 
in London in 1938. W. B. Clarke, one 
of Americas famed horticulturists had 
participated in the discussions on flower- 
ing cherries, which I read with consid- 
erable appreciation. Then in leafing 
further thru the book I stopped in 
amazement and delight, there was a 
picture of those magnificent weeping 
Deodars, that now grace our cover, and 
the ghostly but regal weeping redwoods. 
The Deodars looked to be a smidgen 
smaller, but thats about all, and the red- 
woods looked to be just as large as 
when I saw them 20 years later. Turn- 
ing a few pages were pictures of the 
Japanese maples and cherries. Quite a 
delightful coincidence that proved my 
enthusiasm for this grand garden was 
shared by authorities who knew Eng- 
land and English gardens well and had 
chosen scenes from Mrs. Mosenthal’s 
garden to illustrate this splendid book. 
Needless to say I shall unleash every bit 
of persuasion and diplomatic ability to 
merit another invitation to Tittenhurst 
when I return to England next .spring 
to get pictures of the many flowering 
trees in bloom. 


We bid our gracious hostess adieu on 
the veranda of her home, over a glass 
of rich Sherry; it was easy to see, look- 
ing down into the garden why she 
seemed so contented to have spent her 
four score and some years in this en- 
chanted place. 

After taking leave of John—to whom 
thanks again—we went back to Woking 
to pick up the family and to dinner at 
Great Fosters in Windsor Forest. This 
colorful Inn, so the story goes, was built 
by Henry VIII for one of his dolls. 
She must have been a good one because 
the place reeked of tradition—plank 
floors, big beams, charming old _fire- 
place and food fit for a Queen. The 
building and surroundings, as you will 
note from the cut, reminded me of a 
Howard Johnson Restaurant here—it 
was so different. Can you imagine one 
of our eating places with a formal gar- 
den such as this and on the other side 
were allees of espaliered apples and 
pears. Sadly enough my pictures of 
these plants were duds. 

On the return home we saw a fine 
row planting of Blireiana Plum (see 
cut) and even at this late date the 
foliage color was vastly superior to the 
highly touted Crimson King and Faas- 
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Story of the Cultivated Horse-chestnuts 


by Hui-Lin Li 


(Part 2) 
In Ch Jesculus is also known by 
the name Tien-shi-li, or “Chestnut of 
the Hea Teacher ;” this name ap- 


1 


pears first in the book, ‘“‘Account of the 


products of Szechuan,” by Sung Chi of 
the llth century. It states that the tree 
is found in the Ching-chen moun- 
tains of Szechuan and was reputed to be 
planted there by Tien-shi, the Heavenly 
Teacher, referring to the Taoist pope, 
Chang Taoling of the first century 
A.D., when he studied and meditated 
there, seeking for “Tao,” or the truth. 


From the locality, apparently the name 
refers more specifically to 4. Wilsonii. 
Li Shi-chen, in his great herbal Pen 
Ts’ao Kang Mu of 1558, identifies this 
Tien-shi-li with the plants called So-lo, 
a name which he says was unknown in 
former tin Thus it is clear that the 
Buddhists adopted this plant almost five 
centuries after the Taoists attributed any 


significal to it. 


Along with these attributions, the 
seeds of 4 lus were reported to have 
benign influence in exorcising demons. 
The transference of the sacred Buddhist 
tree “Sala” from Shorea of India to 
Aesculus northern China, out of 
necessity because of climatic incom- 
patibility thus apparently motivated 
by its original religious and superstitious 
significa 


AMERICAN SPECIES 


Ther no less than 10 species of 
Aesculu North America, the largest 
concent of the genus. These 
species rally known as Buckeyes in 
America, are usually smaller trees or 
shrubs. 7] have mostly 5 leaflets. 

Among the larger species, trees or 
sometin rge shrubs, there are about 
7 species [here are two species in 
Califort Parryi and A. califor- 
nica. Tl itter, the California Buck- 
eye, the n common species, is a tree 
35 feet high and with white to rose- 
colored rant flowers. It is in culti- 
vation | table only for the southern 
states. 

The largest American species is the 
Sweet Buckeye, 4. octandra of eastern 
North America. It grows to a height 
of 90 feet, and bears flowers which are 
usually yellow. Another large tree is 


1. sylvat 1. neglecta), native from 


North Carolina to Alabama, which at- 
tains a height of 60 feet, with pale yel- 
low flowe1 

Among the smaller trees is the Ohio 
Buckeye labra, state tree of Ohio, 
a tree to fifty feet tall with relatively 
small and bright red flowers. Another 
shrub or small tree of the same stature 
is A. di r of the southern states, 


which bears yellow flowers flushed with 
red. 

Among the species mentioned above, 
the most commonly planted ones are the 
Ohio Buckeye and the Sweet Buckeye. 
These two species have also been intro- 
duced into England and the European 
continent and are frequently planted 
there. 

The remaining species are mostly 
shrubby. Among them are some valu- 
able ornamentals for the lawn, such as 
A. parviflora and A. splendens, of the 
southeastern and the southern states 
respectively. The latter is a spreading 
shrub readily propagated by root-cut- 
tings, and is especially valuable for its 
autumn flowers of a very beautiful red 
color. 

Aesculus parviflora, which is known 
as the Bottle-bush Buckeye, is a shrub 
3 to 10 feet tall, with white flowers 
and long exserted stamens. (Fig. 1). 
The plant spread rapidly by horizontal 
runners and a single specimen may, in a 
few years, cover an area of many square 
yards. Several fine examples of this 
species may be seen on the grounds of 
the Arboretum. (Fig. 2). 

(All photographs in this article by 
Dr. E. J. Schreiner). 

Hysrips 


The number of hybrids or putative 
hybrids are, in proportion to the number 
of species, exceedingly large in the 
genus Aesculus. The exact origins of 
most such hybrids are not known. 
Some occurred in the wild, but the 
majority originated in cultivation. 

The Common Horse-chestnut of the 
Balkans was first introduced into France 
and England in the first half of the 17th 
century and into North America in the 
18th century. The American species have 
been in cultivation since the latter part 
of the 18th century. As early as 1764 
the American Sweet Buckeye, 4. oc- 
tandra, was introduced into England, 
and the Ohio Buckeye, 4. glabra, was 
introduced in 1812. (Loudon 1838). 
Many species or varieties of American 
origin, however, did not occur in cultiva- 
tion until the beginning of the present 
century. Thus, the numerous hybrids of 
the genus could not have appeared in 
cultivation, either in this country and 
in Europe, before the latter part of the 
18th century, and actually many of the 
hybrids were noted only in the last 50 
years. 

A large number of hybrids are re- 
corded as crosses among the American 
species, but the most celebrated hybrid 
is the Red Horse-chestnut, 4.  carnea, 
supposedly a cross between the European 
A. Hippocastanum and the American 4. 
Pavia. 


This plant must have originated be- 
for 1818, the year Loiseleur, who first 
described the plant as 4. rubicunda, re- 
ceived it from Germany, but as there are 
no earlier accounts of it, the exact 
origin is unknown. However, it was 
long considered as undoubtedly a chance 
hybrid between 4. Hippocastanum and 
A. Pavia, as it possesses characters of 
both the supposed parents. Among the 
characters derived from the former are 
the leaves and the slightly spiny fruits. 
Characters derived from the latter are 
the color of the petals and the glands on 
their margins. The Red Horse-chest- 
nut is a small tree usually about thirty 
feet in height. The flowers are red, 
with an orange blotch at the base of the 
petals which eventually become deep 
red. 

Unlike most other hybrids, this plant 
breeds true from seed. This peculiarity, 
together. with its hybrid nature, was 
later revealed by cytological studies. 
Hoar (1927) discovered that 4. 
carnea has 80 chromosomes while all the 
other species of the genus, including the 
two supposed parents, have 40. Thus 
this plant is a tetraploid, a plant with 
a double set of the normal diploid 
chromosome apparatus. 

Aesculus ><  carnea was therefore 
presumably derived by the doubling of 
sterile hybrid, which explains _ its 
capacity for breeding true frem seed. 
This doubling of chromosome number 
was confirmed by Upcott (1936), who 
also found the chromosomes of the two 
parent species exactly similar in size and 
shape. These parent species, having 40 
chromosomes, show secondary pairing 
and the formation of an_ occasional 
quadrivalent, a phenomenon suggesting 
that the parent species themselves are 
tetraploids and that the normal chromo- 
some number of the genus is 20. The 
hybrid 4. & carnea must therefore be 
regarded as an octoploid, a plant having 
a double chromosomal apparatus of a 
tetraploid. 

The leaves of 4. & carnea are of a 
darker green than ordinary, of a firmer 
texture and with an even surface, and 
the short-stalks of the leaflets are more 
or less curved and twisted. These char- 
acters are attributable to the polyploidal 
nature of the plant, a plant having more 
than the normal diploid number of 
chromosomes. Its ability to resist 
drought better than the parent species 
is apparently also due to its hybrid na- 
ture. 

The most interesting fact about 
hybridity in Aesculus is the occurrence 
of another hybrid, 4. * plantierensis, a 
chance hybrid supposedly between 4. 


(Continued on Page 33) 
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A Laymans Method of Diagnosing Tree Troubles 


HARD J. CAMPANA 


Assoc. P Pathologist Illinois Natural 
History Survey Urbana, Illinois 
Reprinted from Proceeding of the 


Fifteenth Annual Education Conference 


of the Midwest Institute of Park Execu- 
tives, March 7-8, 1956: p. 21-p., 27. . 
The a te diagnosis of tree trou- 
bles is often a perplexing problem for 
those cl with the care and preser- 
vation of shade and ornamental trees. 
As a result of the spread and destruction 
by Dutch elm disease, phloem necrosis 
and oak wilt in recent years, diagnosis 
of tree diseases and related troubles has 
become of increased importance in the 
Midwest. Practicing arborists, city for- 
esters and park executives have often 
found it necessary to identify such major 
diseases. To a degree they have learned 
to recog! them when symptoms were 
typical, related troubles absent and field 


diagnoses possible. Since these conditions 


are not always present, the aid of a tree 
pathologist sometimes necessary. In 
addition, many more troubles, related 
but dist from the major tree diseases, 
are less known and less easily diag- 
nosed. Also the threat of Dutch elm 


disease itself, with the widespread pub- 


licity given to its invasion of one area 
after another, has focused public atten- 
tion on every conceivable trouble of 
elms of varieties and species. Be- 
cause of this the public is becoming more 
and more conscious of trees and tree 


troubles of all Accordingly a far 
more extensive range of diseases and in- 
juries of trees of all species is coming 
to the attention of the tree specialist 
than he would be expected to encounter 


ty pes. 


ordina [his makes necessary great- 
er emphasis on diagnosis of tree troubles 
by the arborist. This paper is concerned 
with an approach to diagnosis which 
may h value for the city forester, 
arborist park executive without spe- 
cial knowledge in tree pathology. 
Procedure in Diagnosis 

Diagn of tree troubles should fol- 
low te procedure. Before begin- 
ning the examination of the tree it is 
necessary consider the origin and his- 
tory of the tree, the site on which it 
grows and the extremes of climatic in- 
Huence which it may have been ex- 
posed general approach in an ex- 
aminat of the tree in question has 
been cl defined and is recommended 
as rout rocedure. The examination 
should progress logically from the 
leaves, ugh twigs and stems to ex- 
tremities of the roots. Early identifica- 


tion of the tree species may lead in many 
cases to early diagnosis of the trouble, 
but in others it may have little or no 
significance. Species identification — is 
frequently of value for the following 
reasons. Some trees are more susceptible 
to certain types of troubles than others. 
+:-few are affected exclusively by spe- 
cific diseases. Some are so commonly 
affected by certain diseases or insects 
that the mere mention of the tree plus 
trouble suggests a specific trouble. And 
others are particularly suspectible to 
fatal diseases well known and easily rec- 
ognized by the majority of those famil- 
iar with trees. Identification of the 
tree itself may narrow the range of pos- 
sibilities to consider, and sometimes a 
survey of known troubles for a particu- 
lar species of tree makes accurate dia‘- 
nosis possible quickly. 

In diagnosing tree troubles by using 
the tree identification approach, first 
identify the tree and then consider in an 
orderly manner the known troubles that 
could affect the species in question. It 
should be possible, either to diagnose 
the trouble early or to eliminate meth- 
odically one alternative following an- 
other as the examination of the tree 
progresses. If this can be done success- 
fully, it is probably the best method to 
follow, and its value will depend direct- 
ly on the familiarity of the layman with 
a wide variety of diseases of the more 
common trees. The layman can best 
be familiar with these diseases if he has 
an outline, a guide or a key to these 
troubles by species. 


If, after the tree has been identified, 
known causes of trouble checked and 
satisfactory diagnosis not obtained, the 
trouble is most probably of a non-in- 
fectious origin. In such cases identifica- 
tion of the tree may be of little or no 
value, and an alternative approach to 
diagnosis is necessary. Most noninfec- 
tious troubles stem from adverse cli- 
matic or soil conditions and affect many 
trees in similar ways. As an example, 
dieback of terminal twigs and branches 
of deciduous trees accompanied by an 
abundance of vigorous sprouts on the 
heavy wood at a lower position on these 
same branches, and when associated with 
intense soil compaction or disturbance, 
always indicates disturbance of the roots 
in some way. The layman can best be 
familiar with all the possible environ- 
mental factors adversely affecting trees 
by some type of a guide. An orderly 
classification of such factors in the form 
of a key to infectious and noninfectious 
troubles of all kinds affecting most com- 
mon species of trees could provide such 


a guide for both pathologist and layman. 


Even a trained and experienced path- 
ologist cannot identify in the field all 
the troubles that come to his attention. 
It is only after several years of observa- 
tion of a wide variety of troubles of 
many different species that familiarity 
with many diseases is acquired for a 
large number of trees. However, there 
are many troubles which can be diag- 
nosed successfully in the field by a com- 
petent layman, using appropriate instru- 
ments and equipment, and particularly 
with the aid of a methodical approach. 
By checking for certain signs and symp- 
toms carefully and systematically he can 
prevent omission of significant details 
and eliminate impossible alternatives. 


To meet the growing demand for aid 
in diagnosis of tree diseases for laymen 
and to encourage more accurate identifi- 
cation of some of the better known dis- 
eases by laymen and pathologists, it is 
suggested that both a general key for all 
troubles as well as a series of keys for 
troubles by species or groups of species 
be formulated as guides. Although 
there are some outlines directed toward 
this end and any number of checklists 
of diseases by species, the writer is aware 
of no keys covering the identification of 
tree diseases generally or by species. 
Believing that such keys are now need- 
ed, that they would be useful in a practi- 
cal sense and that suitable keys could 
be constructed, the writer has considered 
the matter seriously. Using a simple, 
direct, comparative approach, restricting 
comparisons to single pairs with each 
step, the writer has progressed sufficient- 
ly to indicate that construction of a 
complete key embracing tree diseases 
and troubles in general is_ possible, 
though necessarily complicated. Because 
of the tremendous scope of such a proj- 
ect it is anticipated that such a key 
would require at least one or more years 
in construction. 


However, as examples of what can 
be done toward this end, two approaches 
to systematic diagnosis by direct com- 
parative method have been prepared. 
The first, considered as a preliminary 
approach to a general key to all tree 
diseases comprises a series of steps cov- 
ering significant observations to be made 
beginning with initial examination of 
the tree and proceeding through alter- 
native possibilities for foliage troubles. 
The second approach is presented as an 
example of the value of a small key 
covering several common diseases of 
elms. 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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A Preliminary Approach To A 
General Key 


On approaching the tree for examina- 





tion and diagnosis, observe the tree as 
a whole from a distance of 50 feet, more 
or less, depending on its size. The rela- 
tion of the tree to its surroundings, and 
especially with respect to buildings and 
major soil disturbances may be more ap- 
parent at a distance than at close quar- 
ters. Frequently it will be possible to 
observe foliar symptoms high in the 


crown easily visible or completely 


invisible from beneath the tree. Make 


a complete circle around the tree and 
observe the tree from all sides. Com- 
pare the general appearance, size and 
condition of the tree in question with 
both healthy and diseased individuals of 
the same species. A similar comparison 
should made between abnormally-ap- 


pearing parts of the tree in question and 


healthy-appearing parts of the same tree. 
If other trees of species different from 
the tree question appear to be ad- 
versely affected, this may be significant 
and such trees should be compared with 
the species in question. 

In examining the tree itself, first de- 
termine the location of the symptoms 
suggesting trouble. For most troubles 
symptoms will be first apparent in the 
foliage, but not necessarily so. Eventu- 
ally, all troubles serious enough to con- 
sider will be reflected in one way or an- 
other in leaves. In the early stages 


of some diseases, however, more con- 


spicuous ns or symptoms may occur 
on brar stumps, or even roots. If 
in an eat tage the foliar symptoms are 
localized ch as occurs with various 
wilt dis involving one or more in- 
dividual iunches, the trouble is most 
probabl not necessarily caused by 
fungi, bacteria, or insects. 

The lated branch showing foliar 
symptoms should be traced downward 
until either discoloration or swelling of 


the branch is apparent or until it joins 


a larger branch, supporting branches not 
showing symptoms. Swelling and dis- 
coloration of the branch most often 
causes foliage symptoms and death of 
the branch above the point of swelling 
or discoloration of the branch, leaving 
foliage lower on the same branch un- 
affected. Such a condition is most often 
caused by canker-forming fungi, but 
may also be caused by bark beetles, twig 
virdlers or heavy infestation of scale 


> 


insects Removal of the bark from the 


affected part of the branch may disclose 
brown, b or black discoloration of 
the inn rk, outer sapwood or both. 
Discolo of this type usually indi- 
cating fungus infection decreases 
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downward from the point of infection, 
or from the interface of living and dead 
tissue. A branch sample including both 
living and dead portions of the affected 
branch is essential for isolation of the 
fungus and final diagnosis. 

If there is no evidence of girdling by 
canker-forming fungi or from insect ac- 
tivity in a branch showing isolated 
foliage symptoms, make a diagonal cut 
through the branch. If discoloration in 
the form of streaking is present in the 
outer sapwood, one of the wilt diseases 
is probable. For positive diagnosis, a 
laboratory culture is essential. Speci- 
mens for culture should be one-half to 
one inch in diameter, and six to ten 
inches long. If discoloration is present 
accompanied by bleeding of sap on cut- 
ting and a rancid odor, a wetwood in- 
fection is indicated. If no discoloration 
is present, the trouble may result from 
drought or localized root damage from 
many causes. 

If foliar symptoms are general rather 
than localized in the tree, compare the 
foliage of the affected tree with that of 
a healthy one of the same species for 
sparseness or thinness of foliage. Sparse- 
ness of foliage may indicate either pre- 
mature defoliation, damage to buds or 
young leaves, or lack of vigor. Pre- 
mature defoliation may be reflected by 
an abundance of fallen leaves on the 
ground, and they may even be normal 
in size, shape and color. If normal in 
size, shape and color, defoliated leaves 
probably occur as a result of insect feed- 
ing at leaf petiole bases. If normal in 
size and shape, but yellow in color, de- 
foliation may result from heat, drought, 
or leaf spot. This is most probable when 
the oldest leaves become prematurely 
yellow and fall even though the newly 
formed terminal leaves which are nor- 
mally green remain attached. Sparse- 
ness of foliage without defoliation may 
result from partial bud failure, cold in- 
jury, infection of emerging young leaves, 
insect activity, and in all cases damage 
occurs in bud or young leaf stages. Fail- 
ure of buds to open accompanied by in- 
fection of emerging young leaves indi- 
cates anthracnose which can be diag- 
nosed from fruiting bodies of the causal 
fungus on the undersides of leaf veins. 
Cold injury from late frost is apparent 
in the presence of twisted and shriveled 
young leaves and stems. Insect activity 
can sometimes be detected either by 
presence of insects, their eggs, or by 
chewing and feeding marks. Sparseness 
of foliage accompanied by bud failure 
with no evidence of fungus infection 
may result from lack of vigor and sug- 
gests a declining condition which may 
extend over a long period of time. Such 
a condition may also be indicated by 
thinness of foliage. 

General thinness of foliage expressed 





by presence of undersized and chlorotic 
leaves, is a direct reflection of weakness 
or lack of vigor. It may suggest trouble 
of a non-infectious origin in the environ- 
ment of the root system, but may also 
be caused by infectious diseases. If the 
tree recovers from such an initial ap- 
pearance of thinness, it may be suffering 
from lack of water or nutrients. In 
either case continuing weakness in later 
years results in dieback of terminal 
branches accompanied by flushing of 
sprouts or suckers from main branches, 
imparting a condition known as stag- 
headedness to trees affected. 

In the absence of thinness and sparse- 
ness of foliage, check the leaves for de- 
formities, holes, spots and yellowing or 
browning of tissue. If the deformity 
involves most or all of the leaf and is 
characterized by rolling and curling of 
leaf edges downward and either partial 
to complete crookinz or twisting of 
terminal growth, the trouble is most 
probably chemical injury of the 2, 4-D 
type. ‘The alternatives to this are galls 
and blisters. Leaf galls, most of which 
are insect-caused, are usually character- 
ized by formation of regular globular 
or cylindrical structures many of which 
are perfectly formed and striking in ap- 
pearance. Leaf blisters, which are fun- 
gus-caused, result in a shrinking or wav- 
ing of the leaves affected and can often 
be recognized by appearance of fruiting 
bodies of the fungus. 

Occurrence of holes in leaves may be 
the result of infection by bacteria or 
fungi, chewing by insects or injury from 
low temperatures. Holes resulting from 
infection are made from falling out of 
dead tissue. ‘This type of hole is regu- 
larly round in outline and if often cir- 
cled by a yellow halo. Holes made by 
insect feeding or cold injury are both 
apt to be irregular in outline. Insect 
holes more often have sharp edges 
whereas cold-injury holes have ragged 
ones. With cold injury, holes are caused 
by falling out of brown, dead tissue 
from necrotic areas. Other necrotic 
areas where the tissue has not fallen, out 
will appear intact though discolored. 

Direct discoloration of individual 
leaves may result from chlorosis, scorch, 
chemical injury, insect activity or in- 
fection by fungi, bacteria or viruses. 
Yellowing and _ subsequent browning 
may be generally distributed over the 
individual leaf, localized in spots, or in 
the pattern of a mosaic, where large 
numbers of minute dicolored areas are 
generally distributed over the entire 
leaf. Mosaic is characteristic of virus 
infections. Yellowing or browning from 
chlorosis and scorch may be general or 
may be confined to areas of thin tissue 
between veins and at leaf edges. Brown- 
ing from scorch either quickly follows 
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SHADE TREE EVALUATION 

Recognizing the need for a _ better 
method of establishing the fair and real- 
istic value of shade trees, the National 
Shade Tree Conference and the Na- 
tional Arborist Association in 1947 ap- 
pointed a joint committee on Shade Tree 
Evaluation. The objective of the com- 
mittee was to develop a method of eval- 
uating shade trees which would correct, 
in so far as possible, the faults of pre- 
vious methods 

In 1951 the committee suggested that 
the conservative value of a perfect speci- 
men shade tree was $5.00 per square 
inch of trunk cross-section. Later, with 
the help of many cooperators, lists of 
tree species were prepared for different 
regions of the United States and Canada 








classifying the trees into groups accord- 
ing to their desirability as shade trees. 
Suggestions were made as to the use of 


the proposed evaluation method tak- 
ing into consideration the condition of 
the tree and other factors which might 
have a bearing on its value. In July, 
1957, the National Shade Tree Confer- 
ence published the booklet “Shade Tree 


Evaluation,” giving the results of the 
study made by the committee and a sug- 
gested method for setting a value on 
shade trees 

It has been a year since the booklet 


was published and distributed to all Na- 
tional Shade Tree Conference and Na- 
tional Arborist Association members. 
The booklet has been reviewed in many 
places and requests for copies (which 
cost $1.00 each) have been received 
from many sources. Insurance adjusters 
and appraisers have obtained more copies 


than any other group outside the mem- 
bership of the shade tree organizations. 
Many favorable comments on _ the 


method have been received by the offices 
of both the National Shade Tree Con- 


ference and the National Arborist As- 
sociation. Evidently when used correctly 
and with good judgment the method 


gives acceptable values. 

The purpose of writing this note is to 
point out the need for good judgment in 
using the method. The few criticisms of 


) 


the method that have come to the atten- 
tion of the writer have been due to poor 
judgment on the part of the appraiser. 
First of all, the method is for the 
“Evaluation of Shade Trees.” It should 
not be necessary to define “shade tree.” 
Trees growing in a wooded area apart 
from any dwelling, park, recreational 


area, or anything of that sort would not 


ordinarily be thought of as shade trees. 
If a division of the government or a 
utility seeks to acquire a right-of-way 
and trees growing in an area formerly 


considered as a woods are involved, this 
method of evaluating the trees would 
not be applicable. The trees in this case 
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By Pau E. ‘Titrorp, Secretary 
Box +26, Wooster, Ohio 








certainly are not shade trees. 

There are many other circumstances 
where good judgment must be exercised 
by the appraiser if realistic values are 
obtained. While the Shade Tree Evalu- 
ation Committee could foresee some of 
the circumstances, no provision to cover 
all of them could be made in the method. 
The following quote clearly places the 
responsibility on the appraiser. ‘‘If it is 
desirable to consider matters not includ- 
ed in the formula, such as the effect of 
land value, or any other factor believed 
to influence the value of the particular 
tree, that is left to the person making the 
appraisal.” 

A circumstance calling for good judg- 
ment on the part of the appraiser occurs 
in the case of a very fine tree growing on 
a low-value property. A real tree lover 
finds it difficult to mark down the value 
of the tree because the value of the land 
on which the tree is growing is of low 
value. However, one should bear in 
mind that it is difficult to defend the 
position that the trees on a property are 
worth more than the total sale value of 
the property including the trees. 


CONCLUSION 

The National Shade Tree Conference 
method of evaluating shade trees has 
been well received and has been very 
useful. In general where the method has 
failed to give fair and realistic values the 
fault lies in poor judgment on the part 
of the appraiser. All who use this method 
should strive to use it correctly and as it 
was intended to be used. 


NEW N.A.A. MEMBERS 

The following tree companies have 
become members of the National Arbor- 
ist Association during the past year: 

Tree and Landscape Service, FE. 
George Maurer, Greenville, Delaware. 

Riverside Landscape and Tree Serv- 
ice, James F. Cipra, Riverside, Illinois. 

Hillman Tree Surgery, Max W. 
Hillman, Sr., Galesburg, Illinois. 

Rite Landscape Service Co., Leonard 
Hammerstone, Chicago, Illinois. 

Ray’s Reliable Tree Service, Charles 
F. Ray, Michigan City, Indiana. 

Expert Tree Service, Ray T. Under- 
hill, Northville, Michigan. 

United Tree Service, Marion L. Sut- 


eel 





ton, Byron, Michigan. 

Old Orchard Gardens, Inc., Roy F. 
Graham, Webster Groves, Missouri. 

Stanley Knof Tree Service, Stanley 
Knof, East Orange, New Jersey. 

Ernest F. Jones, Arborist, Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio. 

The Wesig Tree Co., Frank Wesig— 
George Wesig, Akron, Ohio. 

J. W. Bickers Tree Surgery, Bryn 
Mawr, Pennsylvania. 

The following two companies rein- 
stated previous memberships: 

Davis Tree Service, John Davis, Palo 
Alto, California. 

The Goodridge Tree Service, Harry 
A. Goodridge, Rockport, Maine. 


ASHEVILLE MEETINGS 

Some folks have attended every Shade 
Tree Conference — all thirty-one of 
them; the Conference did not meet dur- 
ing two of the war years. A few of the 
faithfuls have dropped by the wayside in 
the past thirty-four years but most all 
who possibly can will be at Asheville for 
the 34th National Shade Tree Confer- 
ence when it meets August 25 to 29. 

The National Arborist Association 
holds its 20th annual meeting this year 
in conjunction with the National Shade 
Tree Conference. The Association meet- 
ings will be Tuesday morning, August 
26, and our Twentieth Anniversary 
Dinner will be Tuesday evening for the 
members and their wives. A high per- 
cent of National Arborist Association 
members have attended every meeting. 

People attend meetings to learn, to 
have fun and entertainment, and to see 
and visit with their friends. A Shade 
Tree Conference is a place where all 
these benefits and pleasures are to be 
had. A look at the educational program 
should convince the most skeptical that 
nowhere else can one learn so much 
about tree care in such a short time. 
Current tree problems of the day will be 
discussed by authorities in the field— 
entomologists, plant pathologists, soils 
specialists, horticulturists and arborists. 
There is no place but a shade tree con- 
ference where so much tree-care equip- 
ment can be seen. 

Much of the good of attending these 
meetings comes from association with 
others who are in the same kind of work. 
At home we have our friends who usual- 
ly are associated with us in church, 
lodge, service club, civic and business 
activities. ‘They don’t know anything 
about moving trees, hazards in take- 
downs, Dutch elm disease, scale, line 
clearance and a hundred other tree op- 
erations. We can’t talk shop with them. 
But at a shade tree conference we meet 
dozens of old friends and some new ones 
who earn their bread like we do. We 
are so starved for that kind of visiting 
that many of us stay up all night and 
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interested in some phase of tree preser- 
have a grand time doing things together 


just talk. This is something not to be 
vation at Asheville. They will get some 
They will go home with renewed en- AIR POWERED SAWS 


had by staying at home and reading 

about the meetings. FASTEST PRUNING YET! 
There will be about 600 people all * 

ideas that will be useful and they will 

thusiasm and increased respect for their CUT COSTS 50% OR MORE 


profession. 
Come to the Asheville meetings for Now you can trim the largest trees in a fraction of 
‘ P F ° ae the time required under present methods. Ackley 
ideas and inspiration, for fellowship Ait Povietad Chai ond Cuctcler Saws cate aa 
mS , i ; 7 aine tionizing pruning methods for City Foresters, Pub- 
\ with your own kind, for good entertain lic Utilities, Highway Departments and Orchard- 
ment and fora LIFT. That’s why you ists. One man with an Ackley can do the work of 
‘ ‘ LS f th - = 2ople_ back several equipped with hand or semi-automatic 
see sO many ofr the same people back tools and do a better job, too. The saw’s design 
again vear after vear. permits smooth cuts flush with the trunk of the 


tree for quick healing. The chain saw unit weighs 
less than 7 pounds; Model 30, less than 5 pounds. 





Asheville 


(Continued from Page 6) 






















Model 30, Circular Saw 


Both are well balanced for sustained all day 
operation with less fatigue. A quick coupling six 
foot extension enables the operator to reach limbs 
20 feet above the ground. It is powered by a high 
torque air motor and features instant starting and 
a vacuum brake for safety. Most efficient opera- 
tion is obtained at 175 P.S.I. using 25 cubic feet of 
free air. The chain saw operates on a 9-inch bar. 
An angle attachment is available and also a 9- 
inch circular saw blade for ground brushing and 
thinning. The Ackley’s simple, rugged design uses 
a minimum of working parts guaranteeing less 
wear and lower maintenance costs than any other 
pruning equipment. 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION WRITE: 


WEED CONTROL SERVICE, INC. 


and Chemical Sales Division 
2605 S. Ww. First Ave. Portland 1, Oregon 


Davey Tree Expert Co., Kent, 
Ohio 
Street Lighting and Street Trees 
—Kirk M. Reid, President, I1- 
luminating Engineering Society, 
General Electric Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio 
Discussion Period 

P.M. 

1:30—Business Meeting 
Reports of Committees 





3:4 and Con- 
trol in Ornamental Plants— 
Prof. J. N. Joiner, Dept. of 
Ornamental Horticulture, Uni- 
versity of Florida, Gainesville, 
Florida 

4:20—Shade Tree Insects in the South 
—Their Increasing Importance 
and Control—Dr. A. Joseph 


Kowal, Chief, Div. of Forest 
Insect Research, U.S.D.A. ‘PORTER PRUNERS / 


Southeastern Forest Expe ont 
ou eastern ore xpe rimen DESIGNED . : . to cut better 


































Station, Asheville, N. C. 4 
5:00—Lighting Protection for Trees 7 BUILT... to do work easier 
—Harold Towne, Pittsfield, MADE... to last longer ‘ 
Massachusetts Whatever your pruning needs, Seats a BETTER ~ 
Evenin g ape neg pe ad caine as oe” / FO REST E R 
alloy tool steel blades stay sharp longer — special BRUSH CUTTER 


6 :30—Cocktail Hour—George Van- 
derbilt Hotel 

8:00—Annual Banquet—City Audi- 
torium, Entertainment and 
Dancing 


design allows clean, close cutting even in difficult 
crotches. There’s a big time-saving dividend in 
PORTER PRUNERS. 


TYPE M TREE TRIMMER 


Professional treemen  collabo- 
rated on the design of this tool 
for line clearing. They knew 
what they wanted — we gave 

it to them. All steel head 
with steel hook to elimi- 
nate bending, twisting 
and breaking. Pivot bolt 
stays tight. Spring can- 
not catch or interfere 
with cutting. Capac- 
ity 1” green wood. 
















A heavy-duty tool that 
puts an end to heavy-duty 
work. Leaves flush, flat- 

topped stumps. Excellent 
for root cutting. The only 
pruner with exclusive 

slide shift that gives 

EXTRA power in an in- 
stant, even in the middle 
of a cut. Two models — 
cuts up to 2” green wood. 


Friday, August 29 








A.M. 
7 :30—Executive Committee Breakfast 
SEE THE COMPLETE 
PORTER PRUNER LINE 


Our free illustrated catalog shows 


9:30—Trips will be arranged to var- 
ious points of interest depending 








on demand all types of pruners — one-hand,, 
, two-hand, tree pruners, pole saws, 
Ladies Program ro 


Make it a vacation—Bring the ladies. 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY TODAY! 
A fine program has been arranged. 
Youth Program 


H. K. POR TER, INC, Somerville 43, Massachusetts 
Make it a vacation—Bring the chil 


Pee = Sans MEANS JESS WORK here 


ranged. 
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HOBBIES 








HELP WANTED 











PAINT OILS: Exciting Home-Courses. Trial 
Lesson $1.00, specify Landscape, Still-Life, 
Portraiture or Marine. Prickett-Montague 
Arbor Studios, Monterey, Massachusetts. 





For Sale 


shrubbery service business. 
Over 20 years same town. Draw from 


Tree and 


over '2 million people. Best reputation 
possible. Clean country, attractive, pros- 
perous. Reason for selling: Owner leav- 
ing state to work on research. Will sell 
home also. Contact Trees Magazine, Box 
ORS, Olmsted Falls, Ohio. 








ARBORIST 


The City of Philadelphia has challenging, 
well paid positions for trained arborists. 
Duties include administrative and technical 
work in the care and maintenance of city 
park or street trees. Requires graduation 
from a four-year college or university with 
major course work in forestry, horticulture, 
or range management. Sal. $4,820-$5,527. 
With 3 years technical experience salary is 
$5,527-$6,337. Optimum benefits. Send 
resume to Mrs. G. L. Duskin, Personnel De- 
partment, Room 975C City Hall, Philadel- 
phia 7, Penna. 
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All vere Of 


FANNO SAWS 


Disston, Atkins and Seymour Smith pruning saws 
shears. “Safety equipment for tree work. 
COMPLETE LINE OF TREE SURGERY SUPPLIES, WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


Fruit Growers of Chester County, Inc. 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 














Williams & Harvey Nurseries 


BIG TREE MOVER 


e New Light Weight 

e Simpler to Operate 

e Two Sizes, 6’ and 7’ 

e Quickly Demountable 

e Fits Any Standard Truck 


Write for specifications and address of users near you. 
Six-feet mover as pictured: $16 7 5.00 
winch and all pol oe pick-up $1,67 

parts: F.O.B. Kansas City, Mo... + 


WILLIAMS & HARVEY NURSERIES 
P. O. Box 8822 Kansas City, Ma 








408 Chippewa Street 





File-Rite On The Job Chain Maintenance Kit 





ENDER TREE SERVICE CO. 


“a 
Saw sharpening is easy when you use this proven 
method of caring for your chain. A few firm 
strokes will put a keen cutting edge on each tooth 
as it is held rigid in our filing damp. Our new 
ang'e gauge makes sure you are filing both left- 
hand and right-hand teeth to the same cutting 
eng'‘e. 
Please note ang!e gauge on round chain file. 
These three tools plus a flat mill file—a feeler 
gauge—and a depth gauge come in a plastic kit 
with complete directions all for only $5.95 Post 
Paid cash with order. Order your kit today. 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin 











Campana 
(Continued from Page 20) 
or may occur without yellowing. Brown- 
ing from conditions causing chlorosis 
occurs only after intense yellowing over 
the entire leaf. Chlorosis is conspicuous 
by the sharp contrast made by green 
leaf veins and adjacent yellow inter- 
veinal tissue. 
The Specific Key 

The example of an alternative ap- 
proach to systematic diagnosis consists 
of a small key to elm diseases. Re- 
stricted to diseases or troubles expressing 
symptoms most often confused with 
Dutch elm disease, this key was designed 
as an aid to arborists for current use. 

As the tree is examined it is observed 
for any evidence of sap bleeding from a 
branch crotch or wound (Key:1). Such 
evidence is a positive indication that 
the tree has wetwood, but in no way 
limits the diagnosis to wetwood alone, 
nor is absence of such evidence conclu- 
sive that the tree is free of wetwood. 

KEY TO ELM DISEASES 

1. Sap bleeding from branch crotch 


or wound WETWOOD 


1. Sap not bleeding, at least without 


wounding Z 

2. Leaves discolored yellow 
throughout tree 3 

2. Leaf discoloration varied and 
localized 6 


3. Inner bark yellow to butterscotch 
in color 

3. Inner bark white to tan in color. 7 
4. Inner bark with wintergreen 


odor PHLOEM NECROSIS 
+. Inner bark without winter- 
green odor 5 
5. Sapwood discolored with brown 
streaks 4 6 
5. Sapwood white without discolor- 
ation ~- DROUGHT 
6. Sap with strong rancid 
odor WETWOOD 
6. Sap without rancid odor 
WILT 
7. Sapwood discolored with brown 
streaks : 8 
if Sapwood white tila cite 
tion 9 


8. Sap with strong rancid odor 
_ WETWOOD 
8. Sap withiont per" odor 
; WILT 
9. Sap bleeding from limb, on 
wounding _~WETWOOD 
9. Sap not bleeding from limb, on 
wounding DROUGHT 
Discoloration of the leaves in the tree 
are then noted (Key: 2) with respect 
to distribution. If leaf discoloration is 
yellow and somewhat general through- 
out the whole foliage, WE TWOOD, 
PHLOEM NECROSIS or 
DROUGHT could be responsible, and 
only WILT diseases (of which 





DUTCH ELM DISEASE is one) 
are not considered possible here. If ex- 
amination of the inner bark of buttress 
root shows it to be yellow or butter- 
scotch in color, either PHLOEM NE- 
CROSIS or DROUGHT is possible 
(Key: 3), but if the discolored inner 
bark has a wintergreen odor the diag- 


nosis is definitely PHLOEM NFE- 
CROSIS (Key: 4); without the odor 
diagnosis of PHLOEM NECROSIS 


is not warranted. In such a case the 
sapwood is then examined for streaking 
(brown, black, blue or gray) (Key: 4). 
In the complete absence of streaking the 
trouble is diagnosed as DROUGHT 
(Key: 5). If on the other hand, streak- 
ing is present in the wood, the disease 
may be WETWOOD or one of many 
WILT diseases (Key: 6). If the sap 
has a strong rancid odor WETWOOD 
is present here, but in absence of a ran- 


cid odor the diagnosis is WILT. The 
presence of WETWOOD associated 


with streaking does not preclude ab- 
sence of a WILT disease, and all trees 
with streaking must be sampled for pos- 
sible confirmation of WILT disease by 
laboratory culture. 

Referring back to Key: 3, if the 
inner bark of buttress roots is white to 
tan in. color, only WETWOOD, 
WILT or DROUGHT are possible 
causes of trouble. Sapwood with streak- 
ing may mean WILT or WET- 
WOOD; without streaking it may 
mean WETWOOD or DROUGHT 
(Key: 7). Streaked wood and sap of 
rancid signifies WETWOOD; 
streaked wood and sap without odor 
signifies WILT (Key: 8). Sapwood 
without streaking and sap bleeding from 
limb on wounding is diagnosed as 
WETWOOD;; if bleeding of sap does 
not occur the diagnosis is DROUGHT. 


34th 
N.S. T.C. 


Asheville, N. C. 
August 25...29 


odor 
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EVERGREEN 
GROUND 
COVERS 


Eliminate Weeding 
and Mowing 


GARDEN RESEARCH, 2105 





Ideal for planting under trees, broadleaf evergreens on slopes, 
banks; as edging for walks, drives, steps, foundation plantings. 
Grows in any soil, sun or shade. Rugged well-rooted plants can be 


planted anytime . . 
throughout the year anywhere including Canada. 


MYRTLE, Creeping. -..- $6.75 
MYRTLE, Improved Bowles 8.75 
PACHYSANDRA 6.00 
IVY, English 5.00 
IVY, Hardy Baltic 9.75 
HONEYSUCKLE, Hall Jap. 7.85 


. hardy in most northern climates. Shipment 


1000 
$59.00 
79.00 
55.00 
40.00 
89.00 
69.00 


Prices Include Packing & Delivery Charges in U. S.; Canada add 10% 


GREENHOUSE LANE, PULTNEYVILLE, N. Y. 













DECIDUOUS 


and SHRUBS 
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EVERGREENS 
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PRATT’S X 
manufactured to meet certain City 
specifications for Dutch elm disease 
with or without white oil. 
32.4% DDT on order. 


25% 







SCALECIDE—The oldest and bes 






red mite, and over-wintering 







namentals. 


FOR SAFETY 


spray with Pratt's 


Pratt’s Sprays are formulated for use in mist blowers or 
hydraulic sprayers to give the greatest degree of safety and 
effectiveness for shade trees ar... evergreens. 


PRATT’S 25% 


env 


DDT (xylene solvent) is 


Pratt also supplies 


insects on 
shade trees, fruit trees, evergreens and or- 





Forget the word 
LATE PLANTING 
Plant all year with 
protection 


WILT- 


TREES 


INERS 


vegetable seedlings . . 


coated with WILT-PRUF! 
Live plants pay dividends . 


Pruf. 
IAL 


Write for contest details! 


Products, Inc. 


PRUF 


Virtually all sizes and varieties of plant 
material . . . from 40 ft. Pin Oaks to small 
. have been moved 
successfully even in hottest weather when 


. . dead plants 
profit no one. Keep them alive with Wilt- 


Wilt-Pruf has many uses . . . any new uses 
you can think of are worth cash to you. 


Nursery Specialty 


Dept. T, Stebbins Road 
Croton Falls, New York 

















DDT (petroleum solvent) has 
iable reputation for safety to the trees, 


conditions of heavy application. Correctly balanced for long 
residual toxicity. This material will stand freezing weather. 





PRATT'S SUMMER SPRA-OIL—A 


or State cible 97% white oil type summer oil. 
spraying, use in the control of red_ spider, 
crawlers, white fly and as an 


evergreens where a lighter oil is 


t known 


dormant oil spray. Contains 96% highly D-X INSECT SPRAY—One of the most 
refined, highly paraffinic dewaxed oil. Use effective non-poisonous sprays for sucking 
Sealecide for the control of scale, aphis, and chewing insects of shade trees as well 


as fruit trees. 


ness and safety. ‘d 


Pratt is basie in Chlordane, Malathion, Lindane, etc. 


B. G. PRATT COMPANY 


204 21st AVENUE 
PATERSON, N. Jj. 


created an 
even under 


mis- 
For 
scale 
effective 
ovicide, also used as a dormant spray for 
desired. 


Contains rotenone. pyrethrum 
and piperonyl cyclonene for great effective- 










































SAVE TIME 


SAVE LABOR 
SAVE MATERIALS 
a. ly Satisfactory Spray 
A wv for Dust or Liquid 
Kiekens KW vapsack model with 21/2 h.p. en- 
gine ves complete mist penetration to 50 feet. 


I I ature and prices write to: 


VANDERMOLEN EXPORT CO. 


316 Bloomfield Ave NUTLEY 10, N. J. 














ye J. 
New air power 


simprovements mechanize 
trimming economically 


( at new advances in air 
powered Limb-Loppers and 
reciprocating saws are 

ng thousands of dollars 

ne clearance and tree 
nming. 30-50% cost savings 
asy field replacement of 
all parts —longer service 
fe. Put trimming jobs on 
a truly modern, fast, 
mechanized basis! 


Write for new Catalog 1-57 


< 





MILLER-ROBINSON CO. 


7007 Avalon Boulevard 
Los Angeles 3, California 





Pioneer and World Leader in Air Powered 
Trimming and Pruning Equipment 


Ot 
(need... 
Wandering Arborist 


ens Black Norway maples, which to my 
eye are a dirty purple. Another row 
of fine trees observed was one of Pyra- 
midal European Hornbeam. ‘This is a 
superb street tree that I am sure will 
shortly catch on here and assume a posi- 
tion richly deserved as one of our top 
five functional street trees. 

The next day I took the train in to 
London, but instead of going directly 
out to Kew Gardens as I had planned, 
I succumbed to my worst vice—I 
couldn’t pass up those pipe shops. This 
was a mistake as it turned out. The 


Cent ee ne ee ae Tee 


(Continued from Page 12) 


started wandering around. First thing 
I wanted to find was Fraxinus ornus, 
the flowering ash, and sure enough | 
bumped right into three of them back 
of the large conservatory—beautiful 
specimens. Here is another tree that 
for form, foliage and fragrant flower 
is bound to crash the first five of street 
tree dominance (see cut). Another tree 
in which I have been interested for over 
ten years is the specimen of fastigiate 
Goldenrain at Kew. I have never been 
able to mooch a picture from the garden 
people so | started looking. I found it, 





RES. 


Unfortunately this reproduction from a Kodachrome came out so poorly. It is a fine 
specimen of the beautiful and useful Fraxinus ornus, the Flowering Ash, at Kew Gardens. 


weather has turned nice, good bright 
sun after an early morning fog. I 
stopped at Pan American and made a 
reservation to return home on _ their 
Presidents Flight No. 101—a Boeing 
Stratocruiser—leaving at 7:30 p. m. on 
the 17th. Kew is quite a bit of a train 
ride out of London proper but I finally 
made it by almost two o'clock and 


but the foliage had dropped and the 
background for a picture was very poor, 
against a large, also barren oak. I took 
the shot but it was poor. 

Kew is a fabulous place, beautifully 
laid out with magnificent specimen after 
magnificent specimen. I determined to 
spend the last two days of my stay out 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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THESE FIFTY GARDEN TREES 


HAVE EVERY THING 
FORM + FLOWER + SIZE + COLOR + TEXTURE 


Make Your City Famous With Show Window Street Plantings 
Study These Trees Use Them on Your Streets 
“There’s A Tailored Tree To Fit Any Site” 

















Kwanzan Cherry (6’ stem) Ussury Pear Scanlon Red Maple (?.?. #1722) 
Akebono Cherry (white) Seneca Sugar Maple (30’) Gerling Red Maple 
Pyramidal Sargent Cherry Hedge Maple Tilford Red Maple 

Daikoku Cherry Idaho Locust Vesuvius Flowering Plum 
Shirotae Cherry Globe Locust Globe. Euro. Ash (7’ stems) 
Columnar Sugar Maple Malus (40 varieties) Pyramidal Euro. Ash 

Globe Hawthorn Korean Mt. Ash Cutleaf Weep. Birch 
Lavalle Hawthorn Flowering Ash (ornus) Texas Oak (40’) 

Toba Hawthorn Modesto Ash Wineleaf Syc. Maple 
Washington Hawthorn Blue Ash Golden Syc. Maple 

Pauls Scarlet Hawthorn Chinese Cork Pyramidal Syc. Maple 
Goldenrain Pyr. Euro. Hornbeam Sycamore Maple 

Littleleaf Linden Magnolia Loebneri Merrill Buisman Elm 

Crimean Linden Ruby Red Horsechestnut Jap. Keaki (Zelkova) 
Almira Norway Maple Baumans Horsechestnut Red Coliseum Maple 


Cleveland Norway Maple Imp. Col. Norway M. Chas. Irish Norway Maple 















The Choicest List of Street and Garden Trees In America 








(Send for Complete Descriptive and Use List) 


15 war lel. oo on Bessa ares 
Eh innctgee & 


7621 LEWIS ROAD Phone ADams 5-2357 OLMSTED FALLS, OHIO 
* 4 M8 9% THE STREET TREE CAPITAL OF AMERICA 


“Tailor Your Streets —Don't Reforest Them” 








Potts 


(Continued from Page 7) 


nee... 


sary for several years because it effects 
against a few species like scrub oak than 
2, 4+, 5-T and Amino triazole is more 


oak, as} ry, persimmon, and maple. _ effective than other materials for thistles 
For th most other resistant woody and poison ivy. “Ammate”’ is applied to 
species sage orange, 2, 4, 5-T is foliage at the rate of 75 pounds per 100 
more effect than 2, 4-D. A common _ gallons of water. Thorough wetting 
mixture containing 2 lbs. of 2, 4, with a spreader-sticker is important. 
5-T f 2, 4+-D acid equivalent Compared to most other silvicides it is 
per gallon. Water is a cheaper diluent more expensive and is rougher on equip- 
for it than oil. For the dilute or full ment, particularly copper and brass gears 
dilution sprays, 3 to 6 quarts of 2, 4-D and pipes. For semi-concentrate appli- 

2, +, 5-1 mixture is added to each _ cation, concentrations up to 8X, or 6 
100 gallons of water for foliage applica- pounds per gaflon, can be prepared. 
tion. Ammate is more nearly a “one shot” 

“Silvex Kuron” is more effective treatment, making retreatment unneces- 

7 
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BEAWN ROTOMIST 


Does All 3 


faster, better, 








| Effective Shade Tree Mist Spraying 


Preserve the beauty of your streets, public grounds and parks with the posi- 
tive, thorough protection of John Bean Rotomist spraying. Straight-through air 
flow design and high pressure spray delivery provide effective, top-to-bottom 
oliage penetration with greater rate-of-work capacity, using less spray ma- 


2 Efficient Sanitation Spraying 


The Rotomist's full 110° vertical movement of 
the discharge head to 20 degrees below hori- 
zontal and complete 360° rotation provides 
the easy-handling versatility you need for 
fast, efficient fly and mosquito control in parks, 
recreation and residential areas, 





| 3 Labor-saving Leaf Windrowing 


Drastically cut the cost of large-scale leaf 
removal by blowing leaves into long win- 
drows for easier collection. Rotomist’s large 
air volume sweeps leaves — clears a swath 
30 to 40 feet wide with each pass, 












THREE PROVEN MODELS 
Model Air Capacity Tank Size § ; 
300 60,000 cfm 300 gal. 
100 28,000 cfm 100 gal. 


a 75 19,000 cfm 75 gal. 
Ask for Details on New 60 GPM Hydraulic Sprayer 


John BEAN sin ose cauroenia 


New 


Vere 
bs Rotomist 


Division of Food Machinery and Chemical Corporation 


’ 
7 Send me: [] New 1958 Rotomist & Hydraulic Sprayer Catalog 
[] Facts on Dutch Elm Disease Control [] Mosquito Control Costs 


| ATTACH COUPON TO CARD OR LETTERHEAD — GIVE NAME AND ADDRESS 


1] Mist Sprayer Comparison Table 





\ ™ Model 300 








an 80% or better root kill of mixed 
species. Being non-volatile, there is less 
danger from drift. 

Equipment and Application Methods 

Conventional Power Equipment. The 
conventional equipment ordinarily con- 
sists of a conventional pistol type hy- 
draulic sprayer (as Hardie, Bean, Iron 
Age, Myer, etc.) with 34 inch high 
pressure hose. Nozzle sizes fit the pump 
capacity. The 15 G.P.M. pumps can 
use the 3/16 inch orifice but the %, 
15/64, and 5/16 inch orifice will re- 
quire the 35 and 60 G.P.M. pumps. 
This necessitates a big, heavy outfit. 

Knapsack Sprayers. The 2, 4, 5-T, 
“Silvex,” Amino triazole, Dalapon, and 
other hormone types are very effective 
when applied in the form of concentrat- 
ed sprays. Knapsack sprayers or com- 
pressed air back sprayers may be effec- 
tively used to apply 4 to 10 gallons of 
finished spray concentrate per acre. This 
gives no spray drip and run-off. The 
low gallonage used enables each man to 
cover 3 to 6 acres per day. This system 
is also very economical for spot spraying 
and for retreatment of old sprayed areas. 
It is limited by the fact that it cannot 
reach growth higher than 12 to 15 feet. 
A 6 to 8-foot aluminum extension rod is 
required for high growth. A most im- 
portant item is a suitable low gallonage 
atomizing nozzle to provide suitable 
atomization without delivering too much 
spray material. The nozzles should be 
2.5 to 6 G. P. H. cone type, oil burner 
nozzles, such as Monarch F80 series,} 
Nos. 6.00, 7.00, and 8.00, or the equiva- 
lent in other brands. The round tank, 
2 to 3 gallon-compressed air back spray- 
ers costing about $8.00 each are most 
economical. 
+ Monarch Works Mfg. Co., cor. Sal- 
mon and Westmoreland Sts., Phila., Pa. 


Fig. 2. The all around useful back pack 
mist sprayer. 








Mist Blowers. For applying herbi- 
cides and silvicides the mist blower is the 
most fantastic plant killer known. For 
most brush and forest management op- 
erations mist blowers in the 5 to 12 H.P. 
sizes are most applicable (fig. 1). These 
units are mounted on a four wheel drive 
power wagon, jeep, regular tractor, or 
a crawler type tractor with bulldozer 
blade mounted in front. The relative 
abundance of stumps, trees, rocks and 
ditches determine the kind of carriage 
vehicle. The caterpillar or crawler type 
tractor is best suited for extremely diffi- 
cul conditions. On tractors the mist 
sprayer is mounted on a sturdy rack at 
the rear of the tractor so that the air 
outlet points at right angles to the line 
of travel. The outlet should point 
slightly above the top of the growth to 
be treated. The shut-off valve should 
be close enough to the driver’s seat for 
him to easily turn it on and off. For 
most of our work we used 12 to 20 
pounds pressure and a No. 1 or No. 2, 
Y inch Conn. Whirljet nozzle.* If the 
air velocity was greater than 115 m.p.h. 
the nozzle was pointed in the same di- 
rection as the air blast. In swath spray- 
ing to cover an entire area the mist 
blower treated 30-foot swaths from two 
opposite sides by spraying while going 
down on one side of the strip and coming 
back on the other side. About 30 to 40 
acres could be treated per day on fa- 
vorable terrain. None of the spray 
should be allowed to drift onto useful 
plants and crops. 

*Spraying Systems Co., Bellwood (Chi- 
cago) Ill. 

Knapsack Mist Blower. Where drift 
hazards can be avoided, the 2 H.P. 
knapsack mist blower (fig. 2) can be a 
useful tool for spraying brush up to 30 
feet in height using 2 to 4 gallons of 
finished spray concentrate per acre of 
solid growth. Less material is needed 
for spot treatments. A drop size range 
of 50 to 75 microns mass average diam- 
eter is best for most purposes. A good 
knapsack mist blower can treat 10 to 15 
acres of brush per day. It is also useful 


for spot spraying and retreatments. A 
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good spray team consists of two men 
with two blowers to do the spraying and 
one man to refill and service the two 
sprayers. 

Helicopters. The helicopter (fig. 3) 
is being used successfully to treat many 
ine fae tena ten miles of rights-of-ways along power lines 
air blast appar- using 3 to 6 quarts of 2, 4 5-T or 
atus. 2, 4, 5-T propionic acid per acre in 3 to 

5 gallons of No. 2 fuel oil per acre. Its 
use in many areas is prevented by the 
hazards involved, such as drift and fly- 
ing risk. The helicopter should not be 


Helicopter deliver- 


(Continued on Page 34) 





HERE'S THAT STUMP REMOVER 
THEY'RE ALL TALKING ABOUT! 





Now you can remove the largest stump, to a depth of 10’’ below the ground... ina 
fraction of the time required under present methods. The Vermeer POW-R-STUMP 
CUTTER is the new machine that’s really doing the job in parks, golf courses, cemeteries 
and cities all over the country. You merely back the unit over the stump, as shown above, 
set the powerful rotor blade in position and then rip the unsightly stump to shreds. 


POW-R-STUMP CUTTER REMOVES 
STUMPS IN MINUTES... NOT HOURS! 


One man controls the entire cutting 
operation with three hydraulic cylin- 
ders. The Pow-R-Stump Cutter’s 24 
cutting blades move back and forth 
horizontally across the stump, ripping 
the stump one inch at a time. 











Revolutionary 


Safe 





With the Pow-R:Stump Cutter in position over the stump, the 
operator then controls all cutting action. . . safely behind 
the mesh shield. 


From a stump to chips in minutes. Stump removed 10° below 


surface, Now you merely carry away the chips... add earth, 
seed or sod for a beautiful lawn, 


Simple 


Economical 





Write For Complete Information, 


" . Powerful rotor blade (shown above) has already ripped half 
Literature and Low-Price 


of the stump into chips. Saves hours of labor. 


You'll be amazed how many hours of back-breaking labor you can save with the Pow-R- 
Stump Cutter. Quality-built and reasonably priced. Write for all the facts now. 


VERMEER MANUFACTURING CO., PELLA, IOWA 
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Wandering Arborist 


(Continued from Page 26) 
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no one was home so I didn’t stop. After 
dinner I walked around Piccadilly, 
Bond Street, Soho. The next morning 





to be absolutely waterproof. It is. 
After 2 hours of hiking in that rain I 
was dry as a bone, so I hiked into a pub 








there but | didn’t reckon with London | checked into another hotel—The and a few beers soon remedied that 
weather. Westbury, real nice. situation. With the rain making a trip 
Harry some business in South- There are not too many trees in this to Kew out of the question I grabbed a 
amptor | he dropped me off in Win- part of London but every few blocks cab and decided to see the sights. The 
chester. By good fortune Harold Hil- or so you come across a little square cabbie gave me a real tour—West- 
lier of the famous Hillier Nurseries was with a park and the dominant tree is minster Abbey —Old Bailey — The 
in his office. I spent a very worthwhile of course the Plane. I saw some nice Tower—London Bridge—Dickens Old 
two hours there before he had to leave Wheatley elms in St. James Park, but Curiosity Shop—Scotland Yard—St. 
for a previous engagement. The list of the rain this second day was as heavy Pauls Cathedral—10 Downing Street— 
trees grown Dj this very reputable con- as the previous day. One good thing the House of Parliament. It is thrill- 
cern would stagger the imagination— about the rain, it gave me an opportu- ing to see these famous old places that 
rare ont r ones and still rarer ones. pity to try out the Loden coat I had mean so much to Englishmen as well as 
"hey have been in business for genera- purchased in Vienna. It is made of a Americans. I'll be back for more of 
tions so tl nust sell these grand trees. specially loomed wool that is supposed London and the tranquil English coun- 
I hope or next trip I will have the " 
pleasure of going over their special tree 
nursery with Mr. Hillier. That would 
be a plea 
After « return to Woking I called 
Pan Am and they obtained a hotel reser- The garden with 
vation f at the Stratford Court, flowers, hedges and 
so about » p. m. I said aloha to the yh mg Pn 
wonderful Chasemores and boarded a ; 


Inn at Windsor 
Park. Doesn’t this 
remind you of the 
gravel and _ con- 
crete around our 
choice eaterys. 


train to London. 

The next morning London was Lon- 
don. It was raining—not drizzling, 
i capital Ing. So back to 
the pipe marts—there was no sense in 
going out Kew. I don’t swim well 
enough for the kind of rain this was. 


raining wit 





After loading up with pipes I took a 
walk around Buckingham Palace, but 


....Economical, too! 


Heller-Gro is a complete plant food 






ce for quick results, lasting benefits 


Quin ony 


TRADEMARK 


and costs little to use. 














N COMPLETE I ac sacs ecwennackasncenemcneienl $0.30* 


Nt. 


for alt types of plants 


Feed a 3x25-ft. propagation bench one time........................ 
Feed 10000 sa. ft. of turf..........-......... pediepuncnaniehseaesacnsaieannaas 
I I chin cs srnse ws nebanmbnnuwananntsians savanna 1.12 


*Based on single pail price. 


HEtteR Lysate 
LABORATORIES /* 


PNGB ASS Sraincs \o*° 


—— 


Standard feeding solution 
1 Ib. to 50 gals. water 











Costs are less on multiple pair prices. 


EASE OF HANDLING SAVES MAN-HOURS, TOO. 


He Gro comes in economical paste concentrate of U.S.P. grade materials. Especially designed process blends ingre- 
dien completely they do not separate—renders product immediately soluble in water for root or foliar feeding. 
15-15-15 with trace elements added. Solution will not burn. 


TRY HELLER-GRO FOR GROWTH RESPONSE . . . AND ECONOMY, TOO. 


Write on your stationery for free trial sample 


HELLER GREENHOUSE LABORATORIES 


Room 18, 218 E. Pikes Peak Ave., Colorado Springs, Colo. 












See you at Asheville 
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tryside. Now I know what they mean 
when they say “there will always be 
an England.” 

I caught the bus to the airport at Vic- 
toria air station and at 7:30 p. m. our 
Stratocruiser took off. It was an un- 
eventful trip except that after we had 
been aloft for 3% hours, had partaken 
of a delicious tenderloin steak and any 
kind of drink your little heart desired, 
one of the motors conked out. This 
was swell—everybody was scared silly 
but me, I was petrified, but the skipper 
announced he would return either to 
London or Prestwick, Scotland. It 
turned out to be London. After a two 
hour wait we reboarded the ship that 
had been ferried over from Frankfort 
Germany. By this time, nine hours 
after the original takeoff, headwinds 
had sprung up and the skipper an- 
nounced we would have to make a stop 
at Reykjavik, Iceland. What a barren 
place that is. No one asked to be left 
behind. Then we made a stop at Gan- 
der, Newfoundland. It was very in- 
teresting seeing these two places, altho 
there isn’t anything to see. We landed 
in New York—caught a United flight 
to Cleveland and landed back in my 
little old sack at the Rancho at 11:30 
p. m. on October 18th. 

Reflections 

It was a thrilling exciting trip. The 
biggest thrill, strangely enough was 
coming down at Shannon airport and 
seeing the impeccable green of Ireland 
—the most exciting moment was land- 
ing at Riga, Latvia, back of the Iron 
Curtain. But the objective was accom- 
plished. I saw the splendid use that 
small and flowering trees had been put 
to on many many streets in dozens of 
European cities. This was a trial and 
error trip. I wanted to see if there 
were things and places to return to. 
There are. 

I don’t know tho whether the trip 
did me any good. I was an All-Amer- 
ican boy when I left—in my mind no 
one had anything, or could do anything. 
the good old U.S.A. couldn’t do much 
better. This pipe dream was shattered 
many times. We can and should learn 
a lot from European habits and cultures. 
The cleanliness and beauty of their 
cities is a shocking contrast to most 
American cities. This feeling was 
shared by every American I talked to 
over there—some were very disgusted, 
to put it mildly. Vienna, Rotterdam, 
The Hague, Copenhagen are cities of 
clean beauty and charm that no Amer- 
ican city can approach. Our munic- 
ipal housekeeping is pretty sloppy. Sure 
they have been at it for centuries, but 
why can’t we profit from their leader- 
ship and pick up from where they have 
progressed. Horticulturally we are 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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In operation since © 1950 ; 


“DOUBLED... TREBLED ouTPUT” 
viv FITCHBURG CHIPPER 





> “Our Fitchburg Chippers have not only doubled or trebled the output of 
our Davey crew but are doing so without any noticeable wear from 
blowing sand.” 


Davey Tree Surgery Co., Lid., San Francisco, California 


The Davey Tree Surgery Co. works under sandy, wind-swept desert a 
ditions—far off main roads—to trim back windbreaks. They write, 
have never had a Fitchburg Chipper wear out or give excessive trouble” 
under these severe operating conditions. 


Write us for a free cut-a-way drawing of the Fitchburg Chipper. Examine 
the Fitchburg safety features that give you fast, safe wood chipping. Look 
at the power take-off clutch for safe stop and start. No waiting for a fly- 
wheel to speed up or slow down here. No bearing trouble, either. Now look 
at the patented, spring-activated feed plate that adjusts itself automatically 
up to the Chipper’s rated capacity, and makes Fitchburg Chippers easy- 

to-feed—one-man machines. Feel the tough, chrome steel chipping head 
knives—tough, needing only periodic sharpening. 


This is your answer, for low cost wood chipping and brush disposal. Your 
guarantee for a fast chipping job... when and where you need it! 


[ “2,000 operating hours with neither employee accident due to chipper 
operation nor major failure.“ 


Northern Tree Company, Petroskey, Michigan 


More proof that Fitchburg Chippers can reduce tree company brush 
disposal costs with complete safety. Northern Tree never has the delay of 
waiting until weather conditions are “right”? for burning brush along 
heavily wooded rights-of-way. Instead they chip brush anytime, anywhere, 
with half the labor . . . in half the time. Why take chances with forest fires 
when chipping is so easy? Protect your firm, your tree service crews, with 
Fitchburg Wood Chippers. 


FREE Valuable Data 


Write the Fitchburg Engineering Corporation, Dept. TR-88. You will 
receive specifications, a copy of the One Year Guarantee, copies of testi- 
monial letters from other tree surgeons. Please tell us the conditions you 
have to meet, and we will quote you the prices of the Fitchburg Chipper 
that will do the best job efficiently and economically. 


FITCHBURC FNCINEERING (CORPORATION 





FITCHBURG, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Settle Only 


For the Best 
... NATURAL! 
... LASTING ! 
... EFFECTIVE! 


Use Green Thumb Peat 


When incorporated in the soil-mix for newly 
planted trees and shrubs it creates an unbeat- 
able rooting medium 





GREEN THUMB AERATES—HOLDS MOISTURE—AIDS ROOTING 


pure, organic sedge reed, bacterially high content. 
ne cubic foot makes upward to 50 cu. ft. of good soil, or 15 cubic feet of rich organic soil. 
ellent natural nitrogen—readiness to use—going to work at once. 
lightful flowing into the soil in handling—uniform structure creates maximum economy. 


rmal moisture holding, with gradual delivery only to soil and plants assure the maximum in plant 
levelopment. 


roduct processed, based on 30 years proven continuous operation, has a ph of 4.5 to 5.5, that is 
kly, easily and economically adjusted to needs of any plant material. 


most efficient and economical soil building nature product in existence. 


“Green-Up America With Green Thumb Peat” 
PRICES ON TRUCK OR CAR LOADS ON REQUEST 


GREEN THUMB PEAT-HUMUS CO. 


CAPAC, MICHIGAN 


b 
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Horsechestnuts 
(Continued from Page 14) 
Hippocastanum and A. X carnea. This 
plant was raised in the nurseries of 
Messrs. Simon-Louis Freres at Planti- 
eres near Metz, France from a seed of 
A. Hippocastanum (Andre 1894). It is 
intermediate in characters between the 
two supposed parents. It has whitish 
flowers suffused with pink and fading to 

pink. 

This supposition that 4. * plantier- 
ensis is a back cross of an octoploid 
progeny to one of the tetraploid parents 
was later confirmed by Upcott (1936). 
He found the chromosome number to be 
60, and therefore the plant is to be re- 
garded as a hexaploid. This plant is a 
sterile one with its chromosomes con- 
sisting of varying numbers of univalents, 
bivalents, and multivalents. 

This plant is also considered as a 
variety of 4d. X carnea as “‘var. plantier- 
ensis’ (Rehder 1940). As its hybrid 
nature is definitely established, it will 
be more appropriately designed as 4. * 
plantierensis, the name originally pro- 
posed for it by Andre. 

The relationship and parentage of the 
several plants in consideration, illustrat- 
ing as it does a most unique and striking 
case of hybridization, back-crossing and 
chromosome doubling in trees, can be 
summarized by the following diagram: 
TETRAPLOID 

A. Pavia—X 





A. Hippocastanum 


(40) (40) 
HEXAPLOID 
p4 A. X plantierensis 
(60) 
OCTOPLOID 4d. & carnea 
(80) 


Among the numerous hybrids of 
garden origins between the American 
species, the most notable is the Hybrid 
Buckeye, 4. X hybrida, a hybrid be- 
tween 4. octandra and A. Pavia, which 
originated before 1815. Its character- 
istics are intermediate between the two 
parental species. There are several 
forms of this hybrid in cultivation with 
the color of the flowers varying from 
yellow slightly tinged with pink to near- 
ly red throughout. 

Many other hybrids have been cul- 
tivated since the beginning of the present 
century from plants which originated 
either in the garden or in the wild. In 
Rehder’s Manual (Rehder 1940), there 
are listed 15 species of cultivated Aescu- 
lus and no less than 16 hybrids or sup- 
posed hybrids of known as well as un- 
known origins. 

On the ground of the Morris Ar- 
boretum there grows an unusually hand- 
some desculus of unknown origin which 
may possibly be a new hybrid between 
A. glabra and A. Hippocastanum, as it 
shows characters intermediate between 
the two. The tree is especially notable 


Trees... 


because of its admirable form, dense 
branching, and_ thick non-shedding 
foliage which is of an excellent brizht 
green turning a brilliant red in fall. 
(Fig. 3). Particularly outstanding is the 
resistance of this foliage to leaf blotch 


disease, which browns the leaves of 
most species of Aesculus during the 
summer months, often rendering the 


trees unsightly, (Skinner 1949). 
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Ackley Portable Air-Operated 
Chain Saw 


A new portable air-operated chain 
saw for timber pruning has been devel- 
oped by the Equipment and Sales Divi- 
sion of Weed Control Service, Inc., 
2605 S. W. First Avenue, Portland, 
Oregon, according’ to James L. Claflin, 
Manager. The saw, called the Ackley, 
incorporates many new economy and 
efficiency features based on extensive ex- 
perience and knowledge of pruning re- 
quirements. 





a Aaa oS 
The Ackley Chain Saw In Action 
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BARTLETT 
TREE TRIMMING 





No. 1-WSQ (Square End 
Mount) Pulley Type 
Tree Trimmer 


Because of de- 
mand for a_ tree 
trimmer head _ de- 
signed for mounting 
on a square end pole, 
we have produced a 
one-piece hook hav- 
ing a box-like shank 
so as to accommo- 
date our 14%” x 14%” 
rectangular poles. 
This type supports 
the pole on_ three 
sides, permitting 
quick, easy assembly 
to a square end pole. 





No.1-WSQ = 


The operating 
parts are the same 
as used on our No. 
1-W Pulley Type 
Tree Trimmer, and 
are interchangeable. 


T. | MFG:CO.. DETROIT, — 


BARTLET. 


This design retains 
the full strength of 
the pole at the point 
of greatest stress, 
and, for added rug- 
gedness, we fit this 
tool with our Lami- 
nated Sitka Spruce 
poles. 


Aero-Pack Tree Paint 

Bartlett Black As- 
phalt Liquid Tree 
Paint is now avail- 
able in 12 ounce 
Aero- Pack Cans. 
Just press the but- 
ton and spray. 





——— 





Removable clamp 
and ring attachment 
for easy carrying is 
available at a small 
extra charge. Can 
be transferred quick- 
ly and easily to a 
new can. Avoids soil- 
ing of clothes and 
equipment and elimi- 
nates use of extra 
paint can and brush. 


Write for new catalog No. 38 listing all Bartlett 
Tree Trimming Tools and Tree Surgery Supplies. 


BARTLETT MFG. CO. 


3028 East Grand Bivd., Detroit 2, Mich. 





12-0z. cans 
(12 per case) 
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Authors 
and 
Books 


CONCENTRATED SPRAY EQUIPMENT 
by Samuel F. Potts. Dorland Books, Cald- 
well, New Jersey. 598 pgs., illus. 


The following books 
may be ordered from 
TREES Magazine, 
7621 Lewis Road, 
Olmsted, Falls, Ohio. 


The author of 
“Concentrated 
Spray Equipment” 
—S. F. Potts 





The author 
his many fr 
the undisputed 
spraying 


Fred Potts as he is known to 
iends in arboriculture, has been 
national authority on mist 
technique and development for the 


past quarter century. It was largely thru 
his research that mist spraying became so 
widespre ad and of particular great benefit 
to _municipalities. 

he book is a library in itself as it brings 
together for the first time all available in- 
formation on concentrated spray application 
of insecticides, fungicides, hormones, ferti- 
lizers, nutrients, insect disease organisms 
and herbicides. There are dozens of spray 


formulations and combinations plus detailed 
descriptions of the many and varied types of 
equipment best suited for their use. 

It is a tremendous contribution to the field 
of spray applications and is a must for any 


person, firm or municipality engaged in 

spray programs of any character. 

PRUNING MADE EASY, by Edwin F. 
Steffek Henry Holt & Co., 383 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 120 pgs., illus., $2.95. 
In this complete, easy-to-follow handbook, 


a noted horticultural expert explains the 
simple steps to successful pruning. Pruning 
is the art of cutting and otherwise removing 
unwanted plant growth to make the plant 
grow the way you want it to grow. Whether 
you prune to increase flowering and fruiting 
or to remove an injury or disease, this basic 


guide tells you how, what, and when to 
prune scientifically and successfully. Helpful 
suggestions and important do’s and don’ts 
are also included for the beginner and the 
advanced gardener, the student, and pro- 


fessional 


You'll discover how to prune the young 
tree, shrubs, evergreens, hedges; roses, small 
fruits, large trees (ornamental and fruit) ; 
nut trees, dwarfs grapes, and vines. Valu- 
able check lists are provided, detailing spe- 
cific care and pruning of individual species. 

The author also describes the professional 
methods used by nurserymen, together with 
the necessary tools, which are also pictured 
here in color. Mr. Steffek’s “Roadmap to 
Pruning” guides the gardener on points of 
form, us ind care of various plants and 
shrubs ndicated in this example on 
Azalea 
1zalea AZALI A 
FORM: Compact to straggling depending upon 

species 

usES: Specimens; foundation, border, or na- 
turalisti lantings; in pots. 

CARE: Cut just above joint to thicken spar- 
ingly branched sorts, cut to ground stems 
that ha outlived usefulness. 

PLANT BUYERS GUIDE (6th Edition). 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society. The 


EX 
INn2e4... 


Colonial Press, Inc., 

pgs., $15.00. 

Years ago, nurserymen, landscape archi- 
tects, arboretum directors and others in hor- 
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ticultural pursuits, kept Woodward Man- 
ning’s “Plant Buyer’s Index” readily avail- 
able. Only through that publication could 


plants, new, old and rare, be located, hence 

it was essential in every office. 

Upon Mr. Manning's death, the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society acquired the copy- 
right and continued the enterprise. This was 
a logical and fortunate development because 
only by an organization dedicated to horti- 
cultural pursuits and with adequate facili- 
ties, could such a volume be continued and 
expanded. 

The fifth edition, the first one known as 
the Plant Buyer’s Guide, appeared in 1948 
after three years of intensive effort. Within 
a short time, the rapid increase in the num- 
ber of nurseries and propagators and in 
plant material, made it evident that a new 
edition was greatly needed. 

As a result, machinery was started in 
1956 to assemble the vast amount of infor- 
mation necessary to bring the record up-to- 
date. The present edition is a greatly ex- 
panded work, world-wide in scope and con- 
taining double the plant sources. The num- 
ber of species is likewise greatly increased. 

During the last ten years hybridizers have 
so vastly augmented the number of varities, 
that available material threatened to become 
too great to be contained in one volume. 
Since varieties are continually changing, 
new ones appearing and old ones disappear- 
ing, a new feature has been added which 
will simplify the task of locating the new, 
the rare and the choice kinds of plants. 

Many single plant societies now have 
registrars who keep a record of plants, their 
names and the sources of production. The 
name of each of these societies and the regis- 
trars will be found heading special lists in 
the Guide. The latest list of horticultural 
varieties of African violet, aster, azalea, 
begonia, camellia, chrysanthemum, dahlia, 
fruits, fuchsia, gladiolus, hibiscus, holly, lily, 
nuts, peony, pelargonium, rhododendron, 
rose and tulip can be learned by writing to 
the name designated at the head of the list. 
The sources given for each species are far 
from complete. For additional growers, 
write to the plant society. 

In this edition of the Guide, keys are com- 
posed of letters so combined that the location 
of the source is easily discernible. For in- 
stance, the first two letters of sources in 
Massachusetts are Ma, for Oregon, Or, etc. 
Foreign nurseries are also grouped by coun- 
tries, with the key indicating the country as 
well as identifying the source of material. 

A section giving information on the im- 
portation of plants, cuttings, seeds, etc., will 
be found preceding the Special Lists. Spe- 
cific information on pracedure is given. 

Because of the rapidity of the changes in 
stock and materials, the Guide soon loses its 
accuracy and effectiveness. To overcome 
this, a perpetual inventory of plants and 
sources is now being kept by the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society. This will entail 
much labor, more correspondence and addi- 
tional costs but from this inventory, supple- 
ments can be issued from time to time. Thus 
the Guide will always be up-to-date. The 
first supplement, which is included in the 
price of the Plant Buyer’s Guide, will appear 
in about 18 months. 

THE DIRECTORY OF AMERICAN HOR- 
TICULTURE FOR 1958. Edited by Carol 
H. Woodward. The American Horticul- 
tural Council. The Arnold Arboretum, 
Jamaica Plan 30, Mass. 80 pgs., $1.50. 
This new 80 page Directory, edited by 

Miss Carol Woodward of the Macmillan 

Company of New York, was published ss 

the American Horticultural Council as 





result of the cooperative work of many peo- 
ple and horticultural organizations in every 
state. The Directory contains the names and 
addresses of 418 national, regional and state 
horticultural organizations in the United 
States together with the name and address 
of the President, the Secretary and each 
organization’s publications. 


Also included are the names and addresses 
of the 103 botanical gardens and arboretums 
in this country, together with sixty-one non- 
commercial garden centers. Two hundred 
and ninety-four universities, colleges and 
junior colleges teaching horticulture or its 
related subjects are also listed. All the 
major horticultural periodicals of the country 
are listed together with the names of their 
respective editors. 

This valuable horticultural publication 
was made possible by a special grant to the 
American Horticultural Council from the 
Longwood Foundation, and is now available 
from the office of the Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Horticultural Council, c/o Arnold Ar- 
boretum, Jamaica Plain 30, Mass. 
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(Continued from Page 28) 





flown directly over power lines. There- 
fore, one objective is to fly parallel to 
the line and throw a coarse spray of 
about 200 microns drop diameter in 
from the edge of the right-of-way 
towards the center. 

Where drift is not a serious risk the 
helicopter is an excellent tool for apply- 
ing silvicides to release conifers from 
competing hardwoods or to kill the 
growth in areas that are to be planted 
to conifers or other trees. Large, tall 
trees are killed just as easily as low 
growing trees, brush and sprouts. 

Airplane. Airplanes may be used 
much the same way as helicopters except 
that larger areas are required and the 
drift hazard is far greater. 


-— 
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Wandering Arborist 
(Continued from Page 31) 

doing a poor job of selling the public 
to the appreciation of fine plants and 
trees—how many nurseries here have 
the splendid lists of rare and beautiful 
plants that can be obtained in dozens 
of European and English nurseries. I 
suppose there will be plenty of “‘eco- 
nomic” reasons why, but I can’t think 
of a sound horticultural one. 

The return trip will be next April, 
about the 15th. The big jets will be 
making the trip from New York to 
London in 6 hours—isn’t that some- 
thing, and that should get me over there 
in time to catch the flowering street and 
garden trees in bloom. That I have to 
see and get pictures of—the streets of 
Kwanzan and double mazzard cherries, 
Pauls and Lavalle Hawthorns. This 
journey was wonderful and I wouldn’t 
have missed it for anything, but the 
next should top it like a tent. 

The End 
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This is 


MORAINE® 


LOCUST 


Graceful 
Shape 


Fast 
Hardy 
Growth 


Thornless 


and 
Seedless 










PeNTHA 
@ shorntess © 
Look for this tag. 
It identifies 
the genuine 


* Plant Patent No. 836, ‘*‘MORAINE"’ is the regis- 
tered trade mark in both the U, S. and Canado 
of The Siebenthaler C y, Dayton, Ohio. 








THE SIEBENTHALER COMPANY 


DAYTON 5, OHIO 


MORAINE® Locust 


a distinctively beautiful 
and stately new shade tree 





The MORAINE* Locust—is a reigning favorite among shade 
trees. Thornless and seedless, it develops a graceful, wide- 
spreading vase shape as it matures. 

The MORAINE Locust maintains its solid green foliage 
throughout the leaf season. Provides a healthy live green appear- 
ance so desirable during the dried out period of hot summer 
weather. As the delicate compound leaves unfold, the MORAINE 
Locust casts a light, lacy shade that permits lawn grasses to thrive 
beneath the tree. 

Resistant to insect, disease and storm damage, this beautiful 
hardy shade tree harmonizes with any style of architecture, being 
equally effective when planted to shade a dignified colonial or a 
modern ranch type home. MORAINE Locust is a rapid grower, 
usually reaching 25 to 30 feet in height within ten years. The full 
grown tree reaches a height of 60 feet. 

Beautify your lawn with MORAINE Locust, the aristocrat of 
shade trees. 





MORAINE LOCUST 


The aristocrat of shade trees 
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IT’S AN ECONOMIC FACT 


You can chip more brush 
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than with any other machine on the market today! 


Asplundh Chippers can cut your hauling cost 75%, completely eliminate 
brush burning, and provide a useful, valuable by-product. 


So ravenous is its appetite, so powerful its motor, and so fast its chipping 
action, it is equalled by no other. Yet it is so simple in design that main- 
tenance is reduced to an absolute minimum. 


Write today for full details. Better—ask for a prompt demonstration, 
without the slightest obligation. 


ASPLUNDH CHIPPER COMPANY 
505 York Road, Jenkintown, Pa. 


By Actual Test the Fastest Chipper Made 














